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THE CHORUS ON THE CAPITOL STEPS 











THE MARCH OF THE WOMEN 


By Ethel Smyth 





Shout, shout, up with your song! 
Cry with the wind, for the dawn is 
breaking; 
March, march, swing you along, 
Wide blows our banner, and hope is 
waking. 
Song with its story, dreams with their 


Long, long—we in the past 
Cowered in dread from the light of 
heaven, 
Strong, strong—stand we at last, 
Fearless in faith and with sight new- 
given. 


Strength with its beauty, life with its 


Comrades—ye who have dared 


Life, strife—these two are one, 
Naught can ye win but by faith and 
daring. 
On, on—that ye have done, 
But for the work of today prepar- 
ing. 


Firm in reliance, laugh a defiance. 


glory, 


duty, 


Lo, they call, and glad is their word! 


Louder and louder it swells, 


Thunder of freedom, the voice of 


the Lord! 








SENTIMENT RUNS HIGH > 


(Hear the voice, oh, hear and obey!) 


These, these- 


Open your eyes to the blaze of day. 


beckon us on! 


First in the battle to strive and sor- 
row! 
Scorned, spurned—naught have ye 
cared, 
Raising your eyes to a wider mor- 
row. 
Ways that are weary, days that are 
dreary, 
Toil and pain by faith ye have 


borne; 





Hail, hail—victors ye stand. 
Wearing the wreath that the brave 
have worn! 


(Laugh in hope, for sure is the end) 
March, march—many as one. 
Shoulder to shoulder and friend to 
friend. 








AFTER CAPITAL PARADE 


Senators and Representatives Receive Delegates with Courtesy 
Predict Success Soon for Nation-Wide Amendment 


Most encouraging reports have been 
brought back by the women who 
went to Washington to take part in 
the great demonstration in behalf of 
equal suffrage on May 9. The recep- 
tion committee of U. S. Senators and 
Representatives received the dele- 
gates with deep courtesy, and made 
the day memorable by their co-opera- 
tion. The remarks of the members 
of Congress will be treasured by the 
visiting women, who are carrying the 
message far and wide. The follow- 
ing are characteristic: 

Senator LaFollette of Wisconsin: 
“That democracy is safest where the 
entire citizenship is most enlightened, 
most interested, most alert. As it is 
essential that we should have the co- 
operation of the women of the coun- 
try in the development of home life, 
so we should have their co-operation 
in the legislation which underlies the 
home life and is foundational to all 
our social relations.” 

Senator Brady of Idaho: “Idaho has 
enjoyed the advantages and blessings 
of equal suffrage for 18 years, and 





can recommend it as a federal meas- 
ure.” 
Senator Jones of Washington: 


“Every time the amendment is con- 
sidered in the House or the Senate, its 
strength will be increased, and its 
ultimate success‘is sure.” 

Senator Owen of Oklahoma: “I will 
welcome the time when the ideals of 
women will be recognized in govern- 
ment.” 

Senator Bristow of Kansas: “I am 
delighted with this magnificent dem- 
onstration. Universal woman suf- 
frage is sure to win. The quickest 
way is to keep continuously at it in 
the States.” 

Senator Chamberlain of Oregon: 
“The battle for equal suffrage is more 
than half won.” 

Senator Thomas of Colorado: “The 
action of the House Committee in re- 
porting out the  Bristow-Mondell 
Amendment marks the end of the 
struggle.” 

Senator Miles Poindexter of Wash- 
ington: “In all probability the Bris- 

Continued on Page 159) 


ST. JOHN FAVORS 
VOTE FOR WIVES 


New Brunswick City Passes Ref- 
erendum Urging Civic Fran 
chise for Married Women 








A referendum in St. John, N. B., has 
gone in favor of the extension of the 
civic franchise to married women pos- 
sessing the required qualifications by 
a majority of 915 votes. This is a 
victory for the women of St. John, as 
it shows the sentiment of the city. 
They will press their advantage at 
the next winter’s session of the Leg- 
islature, which must act in order to 
give effect to the vote. 

For a week before the election the 
members of the St. John Suffrage As- 
sociation, dividing the city into sec- 
tions, scattered flyers, interviewed 
voters, and days before the vote had 
slides in many moving picture houses. 
Everywhere they were received with 
friendly courtesy. The question was 
put on the ballot at the suffragists’ 
request. 

Since 1886, unmarried women and 
widows who are tax-payers have had 
the civic franchise in St. John. 








HUGE PARADE TO CAPITOL 
ASKS VOTE OF CONGRESS 


Greatest Demonstration for Suffrage Centers in Picturesque 
March at Washington and Appeal to Nation’s Law- 
Makers from Women of Every State 





The great demonstration in Wash- 
ington on May 9, arranged by the 
Congressional Union to urge the Bris- 
tow-Mondell amendment, was a splen- 
did success. 

In a picturesque line down Pennsyl 
vania avenue representatives of the 
women of every State in the Union 
marched to the Capitol and asked 
Congress for women’s enfranchise- 
ment. Press reports place the num- 
ber of women in line at 5,000. At 
any rate they represented the hun- 
dreds of thousands who on May 2 had 
held etings in each State and in 
practically every large city, urging 
Congress to act for equal suffrage. 
It was the culmination of the great- 
est national suffrage demonstration 
ever held. 

A bright sun favored the spectacle. 
The thousands of women’ were 
dressed in white and decked with the 
purple, white and gold of the Con- 
gressional Union and the yellow of 
the National Association, while the 
brilliant banners and pennants of 








these and dozens of other organiza- 
tions were carried by the marchers. 

Spectators many ranks deep lined 
the route all the way from the White 
House grounds, where the parade was 
formed, to the steps of the Capitol. 

Five hundred and thirty-one of the 
marchers carried the petitions, one 
for each member of the Senate and 
House. 

They were officially received by a 
committee of eleven Senators and 
eleven Congressmen, but practically 
Congress turned out in force to meet 
them. Only fourteen legislators were 
left in the House just before the 
parade arrived, while the porch at the 
top of the east steps, which had been 
reserved for Congressmen, was 
crowded. 

And the crowds on the streets were 
uniformly friendly, too. It was very 
different from March 3, 1913. The 
crowds cheered the marchers all 
along the line. 

The petitions were not presented 

(Continued on Page 160) 
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The country is still echoing from 
the first National Suffrage Day. Re- 
ports from the demonstrations on 
May 2 continue to come in. Many of 


them say, “This was our first out- 
door demonstration.” Many others 
are almost wistful in their pleas: 


“No doubt you are getting reports of 
much larger demonstrations, but if 
you could only see how much our 
efforts have accomplished here!” All 
of them are enthusiastic over the new 
grip gained on their work. 

Minneapolis Has Large Parade 

The impetus given to open-air fea- 
tures was very great. Practically 
2.000 were in the Minneapolis parade, 
and the Minneapolis Tribune says: 

“The parade was a revelation and 
a bump those who have formed 
their ideas of suffrage and those who 
seek it the cartoonist, the 
humorist and the paragrapher. 
by practical 
demonstration that those who ask the 
ballot for women are distinctly not a 
bevy of hopeless spinsters, unhappily 
married women and persons who have 
nothing else to do.” 

Miss Josephine Schain was general 
marshal. After the parade, a_ big 
mass meeting was held at the Audi- 
torium, where the Anthony amend- 
ment was endorsed. Prof. Maria San- 
ford, who made a stirring speech, is 
said to bear a striking resemblance 
to Miss Anthony. 

A pageant-dance was one of the 
features at a huge rally at Louisville, 
Ky., at which more than 2,000 were 
present. Twelve small girls, dressed 
as butterflies, represented suffrage 
States, and one small boy as a gray 
moth represented Kentucky just 
ready to emerge from its cocoon. 
Mr. S. J. Duncan Clark made the ad- 
dress of the day. 

Automobiles in St. Louis 

St. Louis had an automobile parade, 
followed by an outdoor mass meet- 
ing. Decorated in yellow, and more 
than filled with eager suffragists car- 
rying little “Votes for Wom- 
en” balloons, through 
the city, preceded by a on a 
huge truck, stopping on some of the 


for 


from 


“Minneapolis learned 


yellow 
the cars went 
band 


most important streets for short 
speeches. At the old historic Court 
House Mrs. Ella 8. Stewart of Chi- 
cago, who has been conducting a suf- 
frage school in St. Louis, Rev. John 
L. Brandt and Mrs. Kate Richards 
O’Hare spoke simultaneously from 
the steps on different sides. Then 


the machines circled out through the 
Park, and stopped at 
the Jefferson Memorial. 

“We are holding this meeting un- 
der the of the beautiful me- 
morial to that great Democrat, Thom- 
as Jefferson, as a reminder of the 
fact that the women of this century 
are asking only for those things that 
Jefferson and other noble spirits of 
the Eighteenth Century asked for all 
men—a share in a government which 
shall be of, for and by the people,” 
said the president, Mrs. John L. 
Lowes, in her introductory speech. 
Mr. Oscar Leonard, Judge Nortoni, 
Miss Razovsky, Miss Mary E. Bulk- 
ley of St. Louis and Mrs. E. S. Stew- 
art of Chicago spoke to a large crowd, 
while suffragists sold Woman's Jour- 


city to Forest 


shadow 


nals and suffrage candy. The atti- 
tude of the public was more sympa- 
thetic than at any demonstration 


heretofore; handkerchiefs were 
waved all along the way. 
Mrs. McCulloch on Chicago Parade 

Mrs. Catharine Waugh McCulloch 
writes of the Chicago parade, which 
with several others was described in 
last week’s Woman’s Journal: 

“You will read in Chicago papers 
that our suffrage parade was.a great 
success, with the statement of num- 
bers ranging from 5,000 to 15,000, the 
former estimate nearer the right. In 
some other great city where only 
5,000 came out in the parade, it will 
doubtless be stated that only those 
5,000 really wanted the ballot. They 
cannot say that in Chicago, for there 
was a much greater procession for 
suffrage in Chicago on April 7, when 
169,000 women marched separately to 
the polls and actually voted. It is so 
much easier to go round the corner 
in your own home precinct for a few 


— 


x 
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OES SUCCESS OF SUFFRAGE DAY 


First Universal Demonstration for Woman’s Cause Brings Remarkable Response from All States— 
Parades and Huge Mass Meetings the Rule All Over Country 


moments to really vote than to spend 
hours preparing for a parade and 
actually marching! I did both, and 
am ready for either again, but voting 
is a light task compared to parading.” 
Lexington, Ky., had an automobile 
parade of about fifty cars, and the 
largest mass meeting ever held there 
followed it at the Opera House. 
Stone-Blackwell Chapter Founded 
Out in Olympia, Wash., the chapter 
of the Council of Women Voters cele- 
brated by choosing for their chapter 
name “Stone-Blackwell,” in honor of 
Luey Stone and Henry B. Blackwell. 
Rev. Genevra Lake read a poem on 
the Stone-Blackwell marriage. 

Fifty suffragists in Sioux City, Ia., 
distributed about 10,000 leaflets. 
Over 2,000 people heard Congress- 
man Bryan of Washington State 
speak in front of the Virginia Capitol 
at Richmond. Williamsburg had an 
automobile parade, as did Fall 
Church. In one car at Williamsbur ; 
were the nine “suffrage babies of the 
League.” In Virginia Highland 
Springs, Norfolk, Hot Springs, Lynch- 
burg, Roanoke, Salem, Newport News, 
University of Virginia, Wytheville, 
Culpeper, Abingdon, Farmville, Har- 
risonburg and Pulaski had meetings. 
Six thousand copies of the Suffrage 
Song were presented to Virginia by 
the Congressional Committee. 
Pennsylvania Full of Work 


of the movement in Pennsylvania as 
a day of days—successful in every 
phase. Among the places having dem- 
onstrations, in addition Philadel- 
phia and Pittsburgh, were Erie, To 
wanda, Bristol, Carlisle, Johnstown, 
Chester, Washington, Wellsboro, 
Chambersburg, Scranton and York. 
An automobile parade held at 
Chester, 

At Towanda Justice A. Record, 99 
years of age, stood before the several 
hundred men and women at the rally, 
and in a strong speech seconded all 


to 


was 


that had been said in favor of equal 
suffrage by Miss Louise Hall of Har 
risburg To 
“Near 
ly a century old, and with one foot in 


Attorney Young of 


wanda, the principal speakers 


and 


the grave, put me down in favor of 
equal suffrage,” said the aged man, in 
concluding his speech A dollar was 
raised for the cause for each Year ol 
his age. Over 700 new members, 
gained within a few days, were re- 


Meadville was 
Anna Garlin 


ported at Washington. 
happy in hearing Mrs. 
Spencer. 

Day in Campaign States 

The campaign States made good use 
of the day, Grand Forks members of 
the North Dakota Votes for Women 
League edited a page in the Grand 
Forks Daily Herald. Miss Rose 
Bower writes from Rapid City, S. D., 
“We made it a sure enough national 
observance, telegraphing the Na- 
tional resolutions and getting sub- 
scriptions for the Journal.” 

The South Dakota W. C. T. U. had a 
general suffrage rally, in which each 
local union was asked to participate. 
“Suffrage sentiment is found to be 
growing rapidly,” writes M. Jean Wil- 
kinson. 
meeting 
S. D., was most 
the rain. 


A mass at Fort Pierre, 


successful in spite of 


Nearly a thousand people in Reno 
attended the big open-air mass meet- 
ing in the grounds of the public libra- 
ry. At no less than twenty meetings 
in every part of Nevada, in its widely 
separated resolutions were 
adopted. An automobile parade took 
place in Yerington. The bells were 
rung and the whistles blown in Vir- 
ginia City. Eureka and Fallon held 
spirited meetings. 

Montana Governor Sets Aside Day 

Montana saw one of the most thor- 
ough-going demonstrations of any 
Western State. Governor Stewart 
made a big hit by setting aside May 2 
as Woman’s Day. There was an auto- 
mobile parade and round-up in Butte, 
an automobile parade in Glendive, a 
food sale and special edition of the 
Forsyth Times in Forsyth, a card 
party in White Sulphur Springs and 
large meetings in Helena, Missoula, 
Livingston, Deer Lodge, Big Timber 
and other towns. 


towns, 





May 2 will go down in the history: 








Columbus, O., celebrated with an all- 
day jubilee. A line of women 
marched in the afternoon from head- 
quarters to the State House grounds, 
where a big rally was held. An en- 
thusiastic tent meeting closed the 
day’s rally at Cleveland. A parade 
formed on the spur of the moment at- 
tracted attention in Cincinnati. 

Parkersburg celebrated the biggest 
suffrage demonstration ever seen in 
West Virginia, at the Auditorium The- 
atre. The building was crowded to 
its capacity long before the hour set 
for the program, and scores stood dur- 
ing the entire evening. Congressman 
Moss, Miss Doris Stevens and Dr. 
Arbuthnot were among the speakers. 
Wheeling also held an enthusiastic 
meeting. 

Covington, Ky., held a street rally, 
as did several other Kentucky cities. 

A big mass meeting was held at 
Cheyenne, Wyo., where women have 
voted since 1869. Gov. 
Carey, Mrs. Frank Shiek, former pres- 
ident of the State Federation of 
Women's Clubs; Mrs. E. H. Knight, of 
the University of Wyoming; Dr. C. A. 
Duniway, president of the State Uni- 
versity, and Rev. S. A. Huston of St. 
Mark’s Church were the speakers. 
Mrs. R. A. Morton, president of the 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs 
and chairman of the Suffrage Associa- 
tion in Cheyenne, presided. Frequent 
applause punctuated Gov. Carey’s 
speech, in which he was emphatic in 
his stand for equal suffrage. 


Many Suffrage Editions 

One of the features of the day was 
the number of suffrage editions of 
daily newspapers, edited and brought 
out by suffragists. The success with 
which the women handled them could 
not fail to make an _ impression. 
Among the papers were the Richmond 
(Va.) News-Leader, the Kalamazoo 
(Mich.) Gazette, Grand Rapids ( Mich.) 
Times, Ithaca (N. Y.) Journal, Bay 
City (Mich.) Times, Ridgefield (N. Y.) 
Park Bulletin, papers in Elizabeth, 
Bayonne, Plainfield and New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., and many more. Rev. Dr 
Antoinette L. Brown Blackwell, 
will be 89 on May 20, contributed an 


who 


article to the suffrage edition of the 
Elizabeth Journal. 

\ parade of about 500 was held in 
nN. ¥ Voiceless speeches 
were delivered Albany. 
meetings were held in Rochester and 
Buffalo. 

Nine cities in Texas held meetings. 
A stirring speech was made at San 
Antonio by State Senator McGregor, 
who introduced the amendment last 
year and promises to do so at the 
next session. 

Resolutions were passed at meet- 
ings held in the following places in 
Wisconsin: Madison, Kenosha, La- 
Crosse, Waukesha, Milton Junction, 
Platteville, Dodgeville, Jefferson, Bel- 
mont, Barron, Baraboo, Peshtigo, Osh- 
kosh, Superior, Stoughton and Water- 


loo. 


Syracuse, 


in Open-air 


The meétings were generally very 
successful—a luncheon including the 
whole Congressional district in Madi- 
son; a big chicken pie dinner in Osh- 
kosh; “Enrolment Day,” which 
brought 500 new members into the 
fold in Kenosha; and other meetings 
almost as successful. 

Detroit Women Raise Big Sum 

Over $2,000 was raised in Detroit 
as a result of the day’s work. The 
“Woman in the home” fair was a 
great success, over $500 being real- 
ized. 

Prizes for the best suffrage song, 
for the best suffrage article and for 
the winners of the relay race carry- 
ing suffrage flags to the mass meet- 
ing, were given in Grand Rapids un- 
der the direction of Mrs. Huntley Rus- 
sell. A flower sale raised $113 for the 
State Association. 

In Vermont, a big rally was held at 
Burlington, and meetings took place 
in Rutland, Woodstock, East Barnard, 
Orleans, Springfield, Manchester, 
Grafton, Barton, Brattleboro, Wilming- 
ton, Rochester and Johnson. “It was 
really a great deal for this conserva- 
tive State.” writes Mrs. F. H. Rastall 
of the demonstration. 

Pencils Sold in Baltimore 

Baltimore held an all-day suffrage 
rally. Beginning early in the morn- 
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ing, about 75 members of the Just 
Government League started out to 
sell suffrage pencils. Something like 
12,000 pencils were sold. At noon the 
Equal Franchise League and the 
State Franchise League held a meet- 
ing at the Arundel Club. At 5 P. M. 
the Maryland Woman Suffrage Asso 
ciation held a large open-air meeting 
and a parade. At 8 P. M. the Just 
Government League held a _ large 
mass meeting. 

Tennessee Suffragists Turn Out 

Several thousand people at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., attended a record-break- 
ing rally, which was preceded by an 
automobile parade. Mayor Howse 
had proclaimed a_half-holiday, and 
the Nashville Banner says that the 
day was a revelation to many. Over 
100 cars were in the procession, 
which ended at the Centennial Park 
in a rousing mass meeting. Along 
the line of march suffrage pennants 
appeared on several private houses, 
and many shop windows in the down- 
town section were elaborately decor- 
ated in the colors. At Houck’s, the 
headquarters, even the dog of talk- 
ing-machine fame, who listens faith 
fully and perennially to his beloved 
master’s voice, changed his allegiance 
for the nonce, and on Rally Day 
heard instead his mistress declaim- 
ing, “Votes for Women.” 

“The Governor's wife was with us 
in the parade,” writes Miss Libbie 
Luttrell Morrow from Nashville, “and 
the affair was brilliant beyond our 
fondest hopes. To the feeble little 
‘charter’ gathering of women who be- 
gan the work here three and a half 
years ago, it seemed a wonderful 
occasion indeed!” 

Knoxville Celebrated 

A celebration was also held at 
Knoxville under the direction of Mrs. 
L. Crozier-French. After a meeting 
at the Board of Commerce Hall the 
women boarded automobiles and dis- 
tributed literature. A dinner was 
given Mrs. W. M. Stoner, the South- 
ern organizer, and a meeting was 
held afterward. 

Atlanta Speakers Applauded 

In Atlanta several hundred per- 
sons, more than half of them men, 
crowded the steps of the State Capi- 
tol and heard the principles of suf- 
frage expounded by earnest speakers, 
and applauded enthusiastically when 
Mrs. Mary L. McLendon, the gray- 
haired president of the Georgia W. S. 
A., declared that “women are, and of 
right ought to be, free and independ- 
ent citizens.” 

The Georgia Woman Suffrage 
League did not have charge of the 
Atlanta rally, as erroneously an- 
nounced in our columns. The Atlan- 
ta Equal Suffrage Association, the 
Georgia Woman Suffrage League and 
the Equal Suffrage Party agreed to 
join forces to make the celebration 
a success, and a committee of three 
from each was appointed to form a 
central committee to have charge. 

Fine Celebration in Little Rock 

“The celebration in Little Rock, 
Ark., was a grand success,” writes 
Mrs. Alice S. Ellington, President of 
the Political Equality League. “The 
crowd stood from 11 to 1.30 o'clock 
listening to the most influential men 
and women in the city. Many came 
to scoff but remained to hear the 
speeches. It is impossible to calcu- 
late the progress suffrage made in 
this one day.” 

After the demonstration at the 
State House a luncheon was given 
at the New Capitol Hotel. Mrs. 8S. S. 
Thomas of Marion, La., 78 years of 
age, was one of the principal speak- 
ers. 

Unique Meeting in New Hampshire 

After an automobile parade in Man- 
chester, N. H., a big meeting was 
held at the Y. M. C. A. Hall. Dr. 
Mary Danforth, who was unable to be 
in the parade, had a unique demon- 
stration of her own. She invited all 
the children between seven and fif- 
teen years of age whom she had at- 
tended at birth to a suffrage meeting 
at her house. Over 110 came. Pre- 
ceding the rally at Portsmouth, the 
Equal Suffrage Association presented 
two plays and dramatic dancing on 
successive evenings. Both an out- 
door and an 


indoor meeting drew 


large crowds. About 20 towns had 
“suffrage teas.” 

Kansas City Postponed Parade 

On account of the rain in Kansas 
City, Mo., on May 2, the suffrage 
parade was postponed until May 9. It 
was headed by an escort of mounted 
police, and Mr, George Forsee, Indus 
trial Commissioner of the Commer- 
cial Club, was grand marshal. In the 
first motor car were two buglers, 
Miss Lelia Welch of Kansas City, 
Kan., and Mr. Moore of the U. S. 
Navy. 

Following the pilot car came the 
cars containing the officers of the va- 
rious suffrage organizations, with the 
out-of-town guests. Mrs. Lucy B. 
Johnston, State president of the Suf- 
frage Association of Kansas; Miss 
Helen Eacker, secretary of the Good 
Citizens’ League of Kansas, and Mrs. 
Genevieve Chalkley of Lawrence, 
Kan. The Mayor and Council were 
represented by Mr. Stanley Watson, 
speaker of the Upper House of the 
Common Council. 

There were at least 150 cars in the 
parade, all gaily decorated in yellow 
bunting, flags and pennants, The 
line of parade covered 20 miles, and 
at its conclusion there was a mass 
meeting on the lawn of L. A. Good- 
man. 

Wonders Accomplished in Hartford 

Faith backed by plenty of hard 
work certainly achieved a triumph in 
Connecticut, writes Mrs. Annie G. 
Porritt, when the suffrage parade 
marched through the streets of Hart- 
ford. It was the first time that the 
suffragists had attempted any display 
of the kind, and when it is remem- 
bered that not three years hgo it was 
thought scarcely advisable to attempt 
to hold open-air meetings, for fear of 
antagonizing the very conservative 
women of the State, it is little less 
than marvellous that over 2,000 wom- 
en were found brave enough to 
march, There were bearers for all 
the banners and wearers for all the 
costumes, the floats were undertaken 
and decorated by the different 
leagues, and the procession was the 
most beautiful and striking spectacle 
ever seen in the streets of any Con- 
necticut city. 

The Connecticut delegation in the 
Washington parade of May 9 was 
Mrs, Ernest Thompson 
Seton, to whom was also due much 
of the artistic success of the Hartford 
parade. 


headed by 





Chicago women are to have repre- 
sentation on the City Council’s per- 
manent charter commission, made up 
of fifteen aldermen and the same num- 
ber of private citizens. Mayor Har- 
rison announced the personnel of the 
commission at a recent meeting of the 
council. Mrs. Grace Wilbur Trout, 
president of the Illinois E. S. A., and 
Miss Catherine Goggin were the 
women appointed. The council con- 
curred in his appointments. The mis- 
sion of the commission is to study 
ways and means looking toward a 
new charter for Chicago. It will be 
independent of a State constitutional 
convention, but undoubtedly will co- 
operate if one is called. 


The anti-suffragists have got them- 
selves into trouble by choosing a red 
rose as their emblem, Red is the So- 
cialist color. In the suffrage parade 
at Washington on May 9, where all 
the political parties were represented, 
every marcher in the Socialist section 
wore a red rose, and a banner with a 
great red rose painted on it bore the 
words “Hail, antis; welcome to our 
colors!” If they want to avoid get- 
ting mixed up with the Socialists, the 
antis ought to wear a blue flower. 
Blue is the real color of their feelings 
on the day of a big suffrage parade, 
whatever colors they may wear out- 
side. 


Judge W. F. Robertson of Dallas, 
candidate for the Democratic nomi- 
nation as Governor of Texas, spoke 
some strong words for equal suffrage 
in a recent address at San Antonio. 
He said that women deserve to be 
given the ballot without delay, and 
that when they get it candidates for 
office will-have to carry out their 
pledges. 
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COLORADO WOMEN MOVE 
TO STOP BLOODSHED 





Will March to Capitol Again Unless Governor Ammons Acts 
—Senator Helen Ring Robinson Makes Stirring 
Appeal in Legislative Caucus 





Colorado women, not content to rest 
on their laurels after their successful 
appeal for federal intervention, are 
making every possible move to stop 
further bloodshed in the coal fields. 
The Women’s Peace Association has 
submitted the report of its investigat- 
ing committee to Gov. Ammons, and 
has demanded action. If they have re- 
ceived no answer by Wednesday (The 
Woman's Journal goes to press Wed 
nesday morning) they are planning to 
march—5,000 strong this time—to the 
Capitol and to camp there until the 
Legislature and the Governor have 
given their reply. If the State militia 
is sent back to the mining region, re- 
call proceedings will be started against 
Gov. Ammons. The women of Denver 
are showing what a vote can do. 

The three women in the Legislature 
have been urgent in their appeals for 
humanity. When it looked as if the 
only action that the extraordinary ses- 
sion of the Legislature would take, 
was on the payment of the militia, 
Senator Helen Ring Robinson rose in 
the Democratic caucus. 

“If you gentlemen think you can 
pass the appropriation bill and quickly 
adjourn without hearing from the peo- 
ple later,” she said to the Democratic 
Senators, as reported in the Denver 
News, “you have as much perspicuity 
as little black kittens. There is im- 
portant work to be done before this 
special session ends, We have a vast- 
ly more serious duty to perform than 
to consider whether this appropriation 
bill should be paid or whether it 
should not be. And the quicker you 
understand it the better it will be for 
Colorado.” 

Committee Asks Governor to Act 

The investigating committee, which 
the women sent to the scene of the in- 
dustrial war, submitted a report to 
Gov. Ammons on May 7. After re- 
counting their findings, they recom- 
mended that an instant investigation 
of the militia’s action be made, and 
that the State take over the mines 
until an agreement was_ reached. 
They condemned the State constabu- 
lary bill proposed by Gov. Ammons as 
a labor-crushing measure. The con 
stabulary bill was killed in the Sen- 
ate by common consent on May 11. 

The committee emphasizes in its 
report the fact that the federal troops 
are merely a temporary restraining 
wall, able to keep confined the flood 
waters of human passions raging in 
the coal fields only so long as there is 
indication of action on the part of the 
State. 

Women Looking Out for Children 

The report shows that there are 
more than 100 children among the 
survivors of the Ludlow massacre. 

“The ways of Mrs. Dick Cornish, 
American, are not the ways of Mrs. 
Nick Dominic, Italian,” explains Mil- 
dred Morris in the Rocky Mountain 
News, “but as they sit in the hall 
where the Ludlow refugees are cared 
for, discussing little Freddie Cornish 
and little Giovanni Dominic, they are 
as one—united by the great bond of 
maternity. 

“Little Freddie and Giovanni are in- 
nocent sufferers in this industrial 
war. One hears of the operators’ 
rights and the strikers’ rights, but of 
the rights of little Freddie and little 
Giovanni and the other babies who es- 
caped the carnage and flames at Lud- 
low, nothing is heard. 

“They have rights, too—far greater 
ones than all the operators’ or strik- 
ers’. And it will be to speak for them 
that the women once again go to the 
Capitol.” 

Not Resting on Laurels 

“When we forced the Governor to 
send for federal troops, we women did 

not come home to rest on our law 
rels,” said Mrs. Alma Lafferty. “We 
said then that our work was not fin- 
ished, and we would adjourn to a 
later date. Again the men have failed 
to act, and the women must take a 
hand. Once again they must tell the 
Governor of the State his duty. As 
on that Saturday when we kept vigil 
at the Capitol twelve hours, we will 
besiege the Governor and the Legis- 
lature until our demands are heeded. 
There are those who cry for law and 


order, but insist that things continue 
as they are. I have been to Trinidad 
and Ludlow, and I have seen what 
should bring protests of horror from 
every woman who has a mother’s 
heart.” 

Militia Blamed for Horrors 
The report of the women’s commit- 
tee places blame of the Ludlow hor- 
ror on the militia. It charges that 
Major Hamrock tested the range of 
the machine guns by firing into the 
first lines of tents, and that soldiers 
soaked paper in oil and spread the 
conflagration that wiped out the tent 
colony. 

“Whatever feelings we may have 
had that accounts of the mine war 
had been exaggerated were soon dis- 
pelled,” says the report. 

Wholesale looting followed the mas- 
sacre. - 

“Fifty of these hunted women,” 
says the report later, “were about to 
become mothers, and one unfortunate 
actually gave birth to her baby while 
trying to escape the hail of bullets 
from Major Hamrock’s machine gun.” 

Of the report of the State’s military 
board of inquiry, the committee says: 

“We disagree with the brutal and 
contemptuous language in which 
Messrs, Boughton, Danks and Van 
Cise dismiss the strikers as ‘ignorant, 
lawless and savage South European 
peasants.’ This is the judgment of 
men who have never known what it 
is to work.” 

Make Recommendations 

The report recited the harrowing 
details of the battle and pen to the 
Governor and concluded with recom. 
mendations in substaiice as follows: 

That you order an instant investi- 
gation of all happenings connected 
with the presence of the militia in the 
strike district, to the end that a dis 
tinction may be established between 
rightful exercise of the military 
power and the crimes of individuals, 
turning the latter cases over to the 
civil authorities for prompt prosecu- 
tion. 

That the extra session make no pro- 
vision for the payment of the debt in- 
curred by the militia until the mili- 
tary rolls have been purged of the 
mine operatrs’ gunmen and thugs, 
and until an auditing committee has 
made a report that will permit the 
people to decide between just obliga- 
tions and fraudulent claims. 

That you withdraw your request for 
a State constabulary, as such an or- 
ganization could not help becoming 
a powerful adjunct to the _ labor- 
crushing despotism of the coal com- 


panies. The constabulary Dill has 
since been killed.) 
That you exercise your police 


power and take over the mines for 
operation by the State, pending an 
agreement between the strikers and 
the operators. 

That you lend your aid to the move 
ment in favor of a constitutional 
amendment allowing the State to de- 
velop its own natural resources, so 
that we may be freed from the men- 
ace of such absentee landlords as 
Rockefeller. 





Alabama’s lively interest in votes 
for women is shown by the fact that 
112 essays were submitted in the con- 
test lately inaugurated by Mrs. Patty. 
Ruffner Jacobs for the best essay in 
favor of equal suffrage. The first 
prize was won by Bledsoe Kelly, a 
junior at Howard College, the second 
and third by Miss Elizabeth Stanford 
of Tuscaloosa and Miss Katherine 
Grider of Attalla. Twelve others’ got 
honorable mention. 





Members of the administration of 
the city of Schenectady, N. Y., are 
being asked how it came about that 
the word “citizen” was changed to 
“elector,” in providing who should 
hold office in the new city charter, 
after the charter left the hands of the 
educational authorities who prepared 
it. It is believed throughout the city 
that members of the estimate and ap- 
portionment board made the changes 
so as to work a veto over the educa- 
tors, who favored women office-hold- 
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SOUTHERN SUFFRAGISTS 
BEGIN BIG CAMPAIGN 


Red-Letter Day in New Orleans Marks Significant Step for 
Work along State Lines—Resolve to Make 
Democratic Party Act 





The opening of the headquarters of 
the Southern States Woman Suffrage 
Conference, May 2, not only marked a 
red letter day in the history of suf- 
frage in the South, but was of equal 
significance to every suffragist in the 
United States. 

As will be gathered from the resolu- 
tions passed on that occasion, the pur- 
pose of the Southern States Confer- 
ence is to crystallize the sentiment: 
aroused throvgh the agitation for a 
National Amendment into a_ deter- 
mined stand to secure suffrage in the 
South by making the politicians in a 
one-party territory take a stand either 
for or against woman suffrage. In 
other words, the time has passed for 
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Meeting-place of Southern Suffragists 





this subject to be dismissed by politi- 
cians through declaring that woman 
suffrage is a State right and not a 
Federal right. State rights woman 
suffrage can control the situation, and 
we intend to hold the party responsi- 
ble if State right suffrage for the 
Southern States does not prevail. 
Has Splendid Location 

The Southern headquarters occupy 
a splendid position on two leading 
business streets in New Orleans. We 
have a ground floor space of at least 


30x30 feet, with two show. win- 
dows on Baronne street, the leading 
street-car artery for New Orleans. 


The walls have all been draped with 
yellow cloth, and beautiful mahogany 
furniture has been loaned by one of 


the leading banking institutions in 
New Orleans. The opening ceremo- 
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nies on May 2 argued well for the fu- 
ture of the conference. A _ leading 
Presbyterian minister of New Orleans, 
Rev. Dr. Cornelson, pastor of the 
church made famous by the late Dr. 
Palmer, was the principal speaker. It 
was very gratifying to hear Dr. Cor- 
nelson, a South Carolinian, confess 
that all his prejudices to woman suf- 
frage had been removed when he read 
the justice of the claim as presented 
by Wendell Phillips. 

Congratulations from Mrs. Belmont 

The following telegram was re- 
ceived: 

“Greetings and congratulations to 
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you and all Southern suffragists! How 
I wish I could be with you today! 
Opening of New Orleans headquarters 
best thing could happen, and will sure- 
ly lead us on to victory. I should feel 
deeply humiliated if Southern women 
remained disfranchised after Northern 
women gained political freedom.” 
Signed, From a daughter of the South, 
Mrs. Oliver H. P. Belmont, New York. 
Many Other Telegrams 

Telegrams of congratulations came 
also from the Women’s Political Union 
of New York, the Woman’s Journal, 
Mrs. Geo. E. Cunningham, treasurer of 
the S. S. W. C., Little Rock, Ark., Mrs. 
Wilton H. McHenry, president Wom- 
an’s Progressive Club, Monroe, La., 
Mrs. W. M. Polk, president Suffrage 
League of Alexandria, La., Alice Mar- 
tin Wallace of Shreveport, La., Mary 
Lee Wooten, chairman 5th District, 
La., Celeste Caliborne Car- 
ruth, New Roads, La., Mrs. N. N. Som- 
arville, Greenville, Miss., Annette Fin- 
nigan of Houston for the Texas W. S. 
A., Mrs. John Gary Evans for the 
Equal Suffrage Club of Spartanburg, 
S. C., Mrs. A, S. Trezevant, St. Mat- 
thews, S. C., and the Political Equality 
League of Tampa, Fla. 


Monroe, 


Three Generous Givers Thanked 

Three resolutions of thanks were 
passed; the first in honor of Mrs. Oli- 
ver H, P. Belmont of New York, whose 
generous donation of one thousand dol- 
lars started the wheels in motion and 
made the opening of the 
Southern Conference headquarters. 
No doubt inspired by her example 
came the next donation of one thou- 
sand dollars from a “Southern Politi- 
cian,” Whose unknown donor the 
thanks of the members were offered. 
To Mrs, A. J. Stallings, who gave the 
use of the headquarters, rent free, an- 
other vote of thanks was extended. 
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Active Campaign to Begin 

Mrs. Ida Porter Boyer arrived 
May 6, and an aggressive policy to put 
into effect the purposes of the South- 
ern Conference will be instituted. It 
is Our aim and purpose to secure 100,- 
000 members at $1 a year in order that 
we may sow the South knee deep in 
literature, following the example rec- 
ommended by successful California. 
The possibilities of the Southern Con- 
ference are only limited by our ability 
TO DO. If in the different States of 
the Union there are men and women 
who sympathize with what this State 
right suffrage means to the South and 
to the Union, let them join in member- 
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ACTION IN HOUSE 


STILL UNCERTAIN 


Democratic Caucus Gives Up Un- 
favorable Stand —- May Reach 
Suffrage Vote This Session 








It is not yet clear whether the na- 
tional House of Representatives will 
vote at this session on the nation. 
wide suffrage amendment. The cau- 
cus of Democrats Tuesday night did 
not take up the question, on the 
ground, according to press reports, 
that it was not a party measure. The 
action of the caucus does not pre- 
clude consideration of the Mondell 


resolution if it is reached after the 
program, as arranged, has been dis- 
posed of. The Democratic decision, 


moreover, is a distinct advance over 
that of last winter, when the majority 
members voted against any considera 
tion of a federal suffrage amendment. 

President Wilson’s message to the 
Democratic caucus was, in substance, 
“Pass the anti-trust bills and the 
necessary appropriation legislation, 
and then go home if you like.” 

If the suffrage amendment does not 
come up before adjournment, it will 
have to go over to the short session 
next winter. 

The Judiciary 
of the suffrage 
recommendation 


Committee’s report 
amendment without 
was filed with the 
House May 9. The resolution was 
championed in committee by Repre- 
sentative Chandler of New York, who 
made the report from the committee 
after vainly urging a favorable report. 


STUDENTS HELP 
MISSOURI WORK 


Leagues Formed at Colleges 
Throughout State — Assist in 
Circulating Petitions 








Students of Washington University, 
St. Louis, Lave lately organized an 
Equal Suffrage League. The students 
of the Warrensburg State Normal 
have been organized for some time, 
and have done efficient work through 
their president, Miss Irene Blaze. 
They have circulated petitions, sold 
suffrage buttons and given out argu- 
ments. The Kirksville State Normal 
has a political Equality Club with 
about 20 members. Meetings are held 


each week for the discussion of the 
progress of the woman movement. A 
suffrage shelf has a prominent place 
in the library; also, two bulletin 
boards near the library, the one con- 
taining newspaper clippings about im- 
portant happenings of all kinds, the 
other those that are of special inter- 
est along the line of suffrage. <A spe- 
cialty is made of cartoons both for 
and against suffrage. A collection of 
lantern slides of suffrage cartoons has 
been made by club members. These 


slides are used in history classes as 





ship or by donation help us to a sut 
frage victory for the South, a victory | 
which will remove that black blot on! 
the suffrage map, and forever stop the| 
criticism that the South is the deter-! 
ring influence in the success of this! 
great human achievement—an achieve- | 
ment which is the very cornerstone 
upon which must be built any social 
regeneration. 

Southern May Day Resolutions 

The following resolutions 
unanimously adopted: 

Whereas, Woman suffrage is a world 
movement now conceded as inevitable; 
and 

Whereas, 9,000,000 women in the in- 
dustries of this so-called republic need 
the ballot for protection as much as 
the working men need it, demonstrat- 
ing thereby that woman suffrage is no 
longer a theory to be debated, but a 
condition to be met; and 


were 


Whereas, There are but two ways of 
securing this extension of suffrage to 
women, through a National Amend- 
ment to the Constitution, or through 
the State submitting to the voters the 
question; and 

Whereas, We believe suffrage is a 
State right and not a Federal right, 
and that the best interests of the na- 
tion will be conserved by preserving 
to the State the right to define its 
electorate; be it 

Resolved, That we women of the 
South, guided by the lessons of the 
past, do affirm our faith in self-goy- 
ernment, not alone for individuals, but 
in self-government for the State as the 





greatest constitutional heritage which 
in the wisdom of the framers of our 
government was chosen to insure “a 
free man and a free State” as the cen-' 


well as at club meetings. And 
the State University at Columbia has 
organized Suffrage 
with 


now 


League 
students. 
president, 
vice-president, 
and Dorothy Jones secretary. 


an Equal 
300 members, 

Dunn 
Margaret 


girl 


all 


Clara was elected 


McGowan 


The Suffrage League of St 
Louis made thousand dollars from 
their edition of the St. Louis Times. It 
vill sulfira work in 
Missouri. 
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On the last three 
the editor of the Woman’s Journal has 
anti-suf- 


occasions When 
had a discussion with some 
fragist in the correspondence columns 
of the Boston Herald, the Herald has 
allowed the anti-suffragist to close the 
debate (in each case with an insulting 
letter), and has refused to let Miss 
Blackwell reply. When the 
Journal a few months ago referred to 
the Herald as opposed to woman suf- 
frage, the Herald protested and said 
that it was neutral. Many suffragists 


Woman's 








think that its anti-suffrage bias is 
quite visible. 
tral ideals of Democracy. Be it fur- 


ther 

Resolved, That the time has come 
for the Democratic party, the State 
rights party, to record itself in favor 
of “Votes for Women,” and to this 
end, we, the men and women of the 
South, consecrate our best efforts to 
make the party so record itself. 

On motion of Mrs. Royden, these 
resolutions were made the Declara- 
tion of Principles for the Southern 
Conference, to be reaffirmed at each 
annual May-day Conference. 

Kate M. Gordon. 
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The magnificent reception given to the great suffrage demon- 
stration in Washington on May 9 was in marked contrast to the 
brutal treatment received by the suffrage parade in that city] 
only a little over a year ago. This is but one of many encourag-) 
ing things that have happened lately to cheer the hearts of 
women. Among them have been the favorable report on the 
Bristow-Mondell amendment and the Shafroth amendment by 
the U. S. Senate Committee on Woman Suffrage; the reporting 
out of the former amendment by the U. S. House Judiciary Com- 
mittee—the first time in twenty years that this committee has 


taken any action at all upon any suffrage measure; the national 


recognition of ‘Mothers’ Day’; the prospect of national legis- 
lation to restore citizenship to American women who have lost 


: 4 : . | 
it by marrying foreigners; the rejection by the House of the’ of the benefits of woman suffrage—a proof that “women as 


: voters will apply the protective instinct of motherhood to public 
. affairs’—our Eastern papers did not even mention the incident. 


Appropriation Committee’s recommendation that only $25,000 
should be granted for the Federal Children’s Bureau under Miss 
Lathrop, and the substitution of a more adequate amount; the 
passage of Senator La Follette’s eight-hour bill for women in| 
the District of Columbia, and the unprecedented action of the 
Secretary of Agriculture in sending a circular letter to 50,000 
farmers’ wives, asking them to tell the department about the 
wants and needs of women on a farm. These are straws, but 
they all show that the wind is blowing in the direction of larger 
recognition for women. A. 3. B. 
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TEAM PLAY IS BEST 


The suffrage movement all over the country has received a 
fresh impetus from the great success of the nation-wide dem- 
onstrations on May 2. This becomes more and more evident 
as the reports come in from the most widely-separated places. 
The brilliant culmination in Washington on May 9 was a worthy 
climax to the whole. 

Tke Congressional Union is to be congratulated on having 
first conceived the plan of a nation-wide demonstration, and the 
Official Board of the N. A. W. S. A. is te be congratulated on 
having voted to co-operate with the Union in carrying out the 
project. The great success of the plan is a conspicuous exam- 
ple of the advantages of co-operation in suffrage work. 

Among the many interesting and enjoyable features of the 
May 9 demonstration, which suffragists at a distance have had 
the privilege of reading about in the press, one paragrapk in 
the Washington Herald’s report was perused in our office with 
especial pleasure. It says: 

“Not only did the Congressional Union cheer the Congres 
sional Committee when it arrived at the Capitol with its huge 
float, but afterward the members of the Congressional Com- 
mittee, Mrs. Medill McCormick, chairman; Mrs. Antoinette 
Funk and Mrs. Sherman M. Booth, went over to the automo- 
bile occupied by Miss Lucy Burns and other members of the 
Congressional Union and congratulated them upon the success 
of the parade.” A. S. B. 








“You men who want us to be like our grandmothers ought 
to know that the Legislature is doing grandmothers’ jobs and 
not at all to the satisfaction of grandmothers’ granddaughters.” 
said Mrs. Joseph Gavit of Albany, N. Y., in a recent suffrage 
address. “The Legislature this year passed laws relating to the 
conditions for children in school, the conditions governing the 
playgrounds, the food supplies in factories, canneries and pack- 
ing-houses. It is even considering what can be put between the 
layers of a comfortable and have it still called a down com- 
fortable. It is for grandmothers’ granddaughters to get back on 
their jobs and have a voice in the matters that the Legislature 
is considering.” 





Now that the women of Kansas have the right to vote for 
Congressmen, Joe Taggart has sent a letter to all soldiers’ 
widows promising to see that their pensions are increased 
Neeley, another Democrat, is sending out the same kind of a 





letter to his women constituents.—Ottawa (Kan.) Guardian. 
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MAY 
THE COLORADO TROUBLES 


With their usual shortsightedness, the anti-suffragists are 
pointing to the labor troubles in Colorado as proof that woman 
suffrage is of no use. With equal force they might point to 
them as proof that public schools are of no use, or that Chris- 
tianity is of no use. In fact, opponents of Christianity are 
already making this claim pretty vigorously; but the general 
public does not admit it. 

On this principle, the labor troubles would also show that 
manhood suffrage is of no use—and show it with more force, 
since there are more men than women in Colorado. In every 
monarchy in Europe the strikes that are constantly breaking out 
all over the United States are quoted by the Conservatives as 
proof that republican government is a failure. 

But the advocates of manhood suffrage are nowhere taken 
in by these pleas. They know all about the labor troubles in 
America, our failure to curb the trusts, etc.; but nevertheless, 
in every country where full manhood suffrage is not yet gained, 
there is a continual and growing agitation to secure it. In 
Prussia, where about one quarter of the men have a right to 
elect three quarters of the members of Parliament, men by hun- 
dreds of thousands turn out and parade to demand equal suf- 
frage—for men. They know that just as bad things happen to 
the workers in the United States as in Europe, yet nothing can 
shake their well-founded conviction that poor men are less help- 
less with a vote than without one. 

In America no one denies this except a few of our antis. 
Whenever a great number of men are unemployed, Miss Alice 
Hill Chittenden of New York calls the attention of working 
women to it as proof that the ballot is useless to men industri- 
ally; and another anti, Miss Heloise E. Hersey ef Boston, has 
gone so far as to say that workingmen would be better off if 
they had no votes, because then their employers would feel a 
sense of chivalry toward them! But no workingman takes that 
view. 

Neither education, nor religion, nor an equitable system of 
popuiar suffrage will prevent labor troubles, until the economic 
causes underlying them are removed) But it does not follow 
that either education or religion or popular suffrage is of no 
use. We know that equal suffrage in Colorado has led to many 
improvements in the laws; has often defeated bad candidates; 
has kept Judge Lindsey at the head of the juvenile court; has 
strengthened the hands of the other men who have been fight- 
ing for better things; has brought about fuller comradeship be- 
tween husband and wife, mother and son; has broadened 
women’s intelligence and added to their influence. 

A striking proof of the increased influence that the ballot 
gives to women has been furnished in the course of these very 
labor troubles. When men, women and children were being 
shot down, and Gov. Ammons was unwilling to send for federal 
troops to stop the slaughter, the Colorado Women’s Peace So- 
ciety appealed to the women to insist upon it. A thousand 
women of all ages, classes and creeds went to the capitol 
building and beset the Governor; and would not give up till he 
yielded and telegraphed for federal aid. When did an unwilling 
Governor ever take an important political step to stop human 
slaughter at the behest of a Peage Society of voteless women? 

It was a big thing, and a picturesque one—the sort of thing 









| that newspapers would consider “good copy.” Yet while the 


Denver papers were pointing to the facts as a striking example 


In Scandinavian mythology there is a tale of a visit paid by 
an old Norse hero to a land of giants, who were also enchanters. 
They challenged him to various feats of strength, and he failed 
in all. When they bade him pick up a cat, by his utmost exer- 
tions he could only lift one of her paws from the floor. Then 
they threw great contempt upon him. But as he was on the 
point of sailing away, they confessed that they kad cast an illu 
sion upon his eyes, so that every task which he attempted was 
greater than it appeared. They said: “The cat was really the 
Midgard serpent, which encircles the whole earth, and when 
you were able to lift one small part of it, we trembled before 
you. Depart quickly from our country; never have we met so 
terrible a champion!” 

A belt of labor troubles runs around the whole world. The 
disturbances in Colorado are but one small part. Though more 
spectacular, they are not a bit worse in their essence than 
things which are going on all the time, all over the United 
States. In the Triangle fire alone, more than fifty times as 
many women perished as in the conflagration at Ludlow. The 
Colorado women who have temporarily stopped the slaughter in 
the coal fieids are at grips with the great invisible serpent of 
Greed, which has proved itself too much thus far for education, 
or religion, or popular government to subdue. In the long run, it 
is bound to succumb, but meanwhile it is idle to reproach Colo- 
rado women because they have not done what the strongest 
forces of civilization have not yet availed to do—solved the diffi- 
culty between capital and labor. When the women made Gov. 
Ammons send for the federal troops, they lifted one paw of the 
cat. The serpent of Greed is always closely allied with anti- 
suffrage and opposition to popular government in general. Al- 
though its votaries may mock with their lips, we may well be- 
lieve that they are trembling in their hearts before this example 
of the power of enfranchised motherhood. Be Be 


AN UNLUCKY ILLUSTRATION 


Eastern anti-suffragists are publishing in many newspapers 
the following statement: 

“Since the days when Edward O. Wolcott and Henry M. 
Teller gave Colorado a standing in the United States Senate 
out of all proportion to her general importance, there has been 
a steady and marked deterioration in the calibre of her public 
servants. Other States have purified their elections, but Colo- 
rado’s remain corrupt. . . The ‘great leaders’ of whom she 
now boasts are men like Judge Lindsey, who, undoubtedly sin- 
cere and well meaning, are so lacking in balance and judgment 
that they frequently injure the excellent causes they espouse.” 

Not the slightest evidence is offered, beyond bare assertion, 
that there has been a “steady deterioration” in Colorado’s pub- 
lic servants. The illustration cited to prove it—the U. 8S. Sena- 
tors from Colorado—is singularly ill chosen, The late Senator 
Teller was a fine man, but so are the present Senators, Shaf- 
roth and Thomas. As for ex-Senator Wolcott, his morals were 
notoriously bad; he boasted of owning the largest collection of 
obscene literature in the State; and at the time of his divorce 














from his wife the scandalous facts of his life came so prom- 
inently to public attention that the women of Colorado pre 
vented his re-election to the U. S. Senate by the strong pressure 
they brought to bear on the Legislature against it. When the 
anti-suffragists praise up ex-Senator Wolcott and run down 
Judge Lindsey, they show clearly that they either know little 
about Colorado or are in league with the objectionable elements. 


These same anonymous antis declare that Colorado's labor 
laws are far behind those of the Northeastern States. 
Colorado’s labor laws are good; the difficulty there, as every- 
where, is to get them enforced. Citizens of Colorado have 
pointed out, giving chapter and verse, that almost everything 
which young Mr. Rockefeller claims that he has “voluntarily 
given’” to the miners, he is required by law to give them—the 
eight-hour day, check weigh men, semi-monthly payments, the 
abolition of the truck and scrip system. The law likewise guar. 
antees them the right to form labor unions. But the miners say 
that all these legal provisions are evaded and defied. If any 
means has yet been found anywhere for effectually preventing 
the Rockefellers and their like from evading and defying the 
laws, the public would be glad to know of it. 





THE SHAFROTH AMENDMENT 


Mrs. Toscan Bennett in another column brings forward some 
further objections to the Shafroth amendment. 


In answer to the statement, “It merely asks the legislator 
to give the women the opportunity to see if the people believe 
in it,” Mrs. Bennett says: “The State Legislatures can do that 
now.” They can, but sometimes they will not. In Arizona, for 
instance, the Legislature refused to submit the suffrage amend- 
ment to the voters. Thereupon the women got it submitted by 
initiative petition, and it swept every county. The Shafroth 
amendment gives the women the power to do the same thing in 
any other State where the Legislature proves obstinate. 


Mrs. Bennett asks, “Could not the supporters of States’ 
rights logically take that stand?” (that legislators should not 
refuse to submit the question to the voters). All suffragists take 
that stand, whether they are supporters or Opponents of States’ 
rights, 


Mrs. McCormick says: “Few legislators will care to record 
themselves in opposition to letting the people decide.” Mrs. Ben- 
nett says: “This would apply to State Legislatures also,” and 
points out that legislators often have refused. The Shafroth 
amendment enables the suffragists to get the question submitted 
upon their own initiative, without having to secure the Legisla- 
ture’s consent. And, in ratifying the Shafroth amendment, only 
a majority vote of a State Legislature is required, instead of a 
two-thirds yote in two successive Legislatures. 


In regard to Mrs. MeCormick’s claim that the passage of the 
Shafroth amendment would at once make suffrage “of vital im- 
portance,” ete., Mrs. Bennett says she sees no ground for this 
“except doubtful conjecture.” Mrs. McCormick in her enthusi- 
asm for the Shafroth amendment may overestimate its effect on 
public opinion; but there is no doubt that the passage by Con- 
gress of any suffrage measure would give the cause added 
prestige. 

Mrs. Bennett says the Shafroth amendment “disagrees with 
the: main object” of the National’s federal work, i.e., to secure 
the Anthony amendment. It does not antagonize the Anthony 
amendment, but supplements it. > 

Mrs. Bennett is right in saying that the Shafroth amend- 
ment, if ratified, would not have “the same effect in every State 
as if a suffrage amendment had already passed the State Legis- 
lature.” The Woman’s Journal had already pointed this out. 

The Shafroth amendment would enable the suffragists of 
any State, if they were defeated the first time, to submit the 
question to the voters over and over, until they finally won. 
Mrs, Bennett says, “Think of the repeated efforts and unremit- 
ting toil!” That was the way they won in Oregon, and the only 
way they could have won, under the circumstances then existing. 
After a defeat by popular vote, it sometimes proves impossible 
to get the Legislature to submit the question again for many 
years, in spite of “repeated efforts and unremitting toil.” Of 
course, the suffragists in any State would not have to keep on 
submitting the question if they were tired out and preferred to 
wait a few years; but they could do it whenever they got ready. 

Mrs. Bennett says, if the most important work is to win more 
suffrage States, why spend “great sums of money in federal 
work,” instead of using it to aid the campaign States? This 
financial argument against federal work would apply against 
work for the Anthony amendment as well as against work for the 
Shafroth amendment. How much of the money available in 
the suffrage movement ought to be put into Congressional work 
and how much into the campaign States is a debatable question. 
Much may be said for the view that this year every cent which 
can be spared from other work ought to go to the Western cam- 
paigns. But some of the people who will give for the one object 
will not give for the other. Moreover, when fine suffrage work 
is done at Washington, as has been done for the past eighteen 
months, and when any favorable action is taken, like the recent 
majority vote of the U. S. Senate, it is telegraphed all over the 
country, and helps the cause in every State. . In addition, the 
Shafroth amendment, if ratified, will be of inestimable value to 
future campaign States. It will give them a fair chance to win, 
whereas many States now have no such chance, under the unjust 
difficulties placed in their way by their State constitutions. 

Mrs. Bennett says the Shafroth amendment “divides suf- 
fragists all over the country.” Unfortunately, they were already 
divided. The difference of opinion over the Shafroth amend- 
ment would not have been nearly so acute if a difference of feel- 
ing had not existed in advance. 

On general principles, and especially since that difference of 
feeling did exist, it might have been wiser not to bring forward 
the Shafroth amendment in Congress until after it had been sub- 
mitted by mail to the National Executive Council and fully ex- 
plained; for when thoroughly understood, we believe its merits 
will commend it to the great majority of suffragists. But that 
mistake has been made, and the only thing to do now is to 
minimize its ill results, by educating people to understand the 
real meaning and the advantages of the new amendment. 

Mrs. Bennett says the Anthony amendment has had the 
support of the National for 45 years. The argument from tradi- 
tion should not carry conclusive weight with suffragists even 
when an unbroken tradition exists. In this case it does not. It 
is a complete mistake to suppose that the National has always 
advocated the Anthony amendment and has never advocated any- 
thing else. For years the National Association took the ground 
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that no amendment to the federal constitution was needed in 
order to enable women to vote—that they already had the legal 
right to do so, under the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, in a published article, once defined 
the difference in policy between the American and the National 
Suffrage Associations to be that the American was demanding a 
Sixteenth Amendment to give women the ballot, while the Na- 
tional was claiming it under the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Amendments. The U. S. Supreme Court decided adversely on 
this claim, When it was finally determined (some time after 
the union of the two societies) to cease pressing the plea for 
suffrage under the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments, and 
to centre our efforts upon the Sixteenth Amendment (now called 
the Anthony amendment), some of the older members felt quite 
unhappy. Long after the Sixteenth Amendment was recognized 
as the main object, the National continued to petition Congress 
also ¢o pass various partial suffrage measures and “Declaratory 
Acts.” We therefore have plenty of precedent for asking for 
more things than one, if we wish. 

Mrs. Bennett thinks that if Congress passes the Shafroth 
amendment it will refuse forever after to pass the Anthony 
amendment. This would be a fatal objection, if it were true; 
but there is no reason to expect any such result. Mrs. Bennett 
says Congressmen would tell us to go to the States. But all our 
enemies in Congress are telling us that already. They will keep 
on doing so as long as they dare; but their number will dwindle 
as the number of suffrage States grows. By the time eight »r 
ten more States have come in, the Anthony amendment will go 
through Congress with ease; we need not worry about that. 

Then will come the tug of war—to secure its ratification by 
36 State Legislatures. The more States that have granted suf- 
frage by that time, the easier will be the ratification; and here 
is where the Shafroth amendment will help. We heartily agree 
with Mrs. Bennett that it is most desirable for the more progres- 
sive 36 of the States to drag forward the last twelve that may 
lag behind (and we do not believe that the last twelve will all 
be Southern States, either). But how are they to drag them for- 
ward unless they have themselves advanced? And how are they 
to advance while hampered with the ball and chain of their 
antiquated State constitutions? The Shafroth amendment aims 
to free them from their leg-irons and enable them to move ahead. 


A. S. B. 
- 


A QUESTION OF .LOYALTY 


On the eve of the suffrage parade in Chicago, Mrs. Medill 
McCormick gave out to the press a copy of a letter written by 
Dr. Shaw, the National President, to Mrs. Trout, the Illinois 
State President. In it Dr. Shaw protested strongly against the 
vote of the State Board of the Illinois EK. S. A. not to pass the 
resolutions recommended by the National Board for passage 
at the demonstrations throughout the country on May 2, She 
censured this as lack of loyalty to the National Association. As 
a number of State and local organizations passed resolutions 
different from those recommended by the National Board, and 
as the question what constitutes loyalty will no doubt come 
up at the next National Convention, the matter has more than 
a local interest. 

Associations auxiliary to the National or affiliated with it 
ought undoubtedly to feel that when the National Board asks 
them to do anything, the presumption is in favor of their doing 
it. In order to give the most powerful push possible to the 
measures that we want, we must all push together, or. as nearly 
together as we can. Unless there is some strong reason to the 
contrary, the States should respond to the requests of the Na- 
tional, and the locals to the requests of the State. About the 
general principle there can be no doubt. But there has always 
been a certain latitude allowed, The only things that have 
been looked upon as absolutely essential in an auxiliary have 
been to pay the dues and to stand for suffrage. For years each 
National Convention drew up a Plan of Work containing a 
series of recommendations to the States. Few States acted 
up to the whole of them, but each State carried out as many of 
them as it felt able and willing to undertake. The same has 
been the case between many of the State Associations and their 
locals. Failure to carry out the entire program has never been 
treated as disloyalty. 

In the days when the National was claiming that women 
already had a legal right to vote in virtue of the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Amendments, and was petitioning Congress for 
“Declaratory Acts,” there were always some States that be- 
lieved these efforts to be founded cn a misinterpretation of the 
constitution. They did not urge their Congressman to support 
these measures, though they never went to the length of asking 
them to vote against them, as Mrs. McCormick tells us that 
the presidents of two Southern State Suffrage Associations 
lately telegraphed their U. S. Senators to vote against the 
Anthony amendment. That was an extreme exercise of the 
right of private judgment. Yet those two State presidents have 
not been rebuked for it; or, if they have, our Congressional 
Committee has not published the rebuke in the newspapers. 
That being the case, it seems unnecessary to censure the Illinois 
women with severity for the much slighter matter of failure to 
pass a recommended resolution. 

Two principles are constantly growing in public recogni- 
tion: (1) the value of co-operation, and (2) the necessity of 
recognizing the right of private judgment. With the recent 
enormous growth of suffrage interest and activity, we must 
keep these two principles steadily in mind. The importance of 
voluntary co-operation and “team play” should be rubbed into 
everyone: co-operation between the locals, the State and the 
National, and co-operation also between the National and the 
Congressional Union, so far as it is possible. Where co-opera- 
tion is not possible because of a radical difference of policy, we 
should define the difference for the information of the public if 
necessary, but recognize the right of private judgment, and re- 
serve our powder and shot for the common enemy. l 

With the present great extension of suffrage work, a large 
tolerance is going to be more necessary than ever, if the Na- 
tional is to hold together. The program adopted at the National 
Convention will have to be recognized as expressing the opinion 


of the majority, but not as binding all the auxiliary associations | |. made free to think her thoughts and look at the world through 
her own eyes, and add her verdict to that of man upon the 


to conform to it in every particular. This at least is the 
present writer’s opinion, As we shall have to decide this ques- t 
tion at the next National Convention, we should be thinking it 
over in advance. Meanwhile let us try to have “light without 
heat. A. S. B. 





Only 16 per cent. of the male voters of Dallas, Tex., cast 


they are human beings, and it is their own business to deter- 
mine how they shall use it.—Elkhart (Ind.) Progressive Demo- 
crat. 


not throw some new light. 
are blundering, not merely in what they do, but still more badly 
in whut they do not do; in the terribly important provinces of 


quire women’s suffrage as much for our own sakes as for wom- 
en’s sakes.—Israel Zangwill. 


poignantly than they affect him.—Mrs. Caroline Bartlett Crane. 


ment nor sex government, but a government of all the people | 
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MONTANA PROSPECTS BRIGHT 


Miss Jeannette Rankin writes to Mrs. Mary Ware Dennett: 
“I have just returned from a month’s trip through seven 
large counties. I made twenty-six speeches in twenty-five days. 
We elected twenty precinct leaders, and held one regular coun- 
ty central committee meeting. Some of these counties | visited 
before, and the way the enthusiasm is growing is perfectly won- 
derful, one town getting out a paper in a week to boost my 
county central committee meeting, and I thought it was excel- 
lent, considering it was the first they had ever gotten out, and 
doing it in so short a time. 
“One of our county chairmen is a woman who has eight 
children, the youngest two months old. She is a Catholic, and 
her husband is a saloon-keeper. She is one of the best workers 
I have ever seen, and I wish we had more like her. If there is 
anything she has not read, I do not know what it is. 
“The trip was through the mountains, and in some places 
there was a great deal of snow. Two or three meetings were 
cancelled because of no trains. Many of the women drove for 
miles to attend the meetings. 
“The trip reminded me a great deal of my trip in Northern 
California the month before election; but all of my meetings on 
this last trip were better and more enthusiastic, although there 
are no organizations of long standing as there were in Cali- 
fornia. California carried, and we still have six months in which 
to work, and we expect to cover the territory again. I see no 
reason why we shouldn’t carry every county I visited. 
“The meetings on this trip were held in all kinds of places, 
court houses, schoolhouses, moving-picture shows, opera houses, 
Y. M. C. A.’s, dance halls, before dances, and in union halls. I 
got into as many ready-made meetings as possible. The mov- 
ing-picture men in almost every instance thanked me because 
of the increased houses. 
“These trips are very expensive. I traveled thirteen hun- 
dred miles and covered only a small part of the State. In many 
cases it was necessary for me to stay in hotels, since I knew 
no one before going to the town, and in other cases the suf- 
fragists lived in the country, and it would have been too hard to 
get back and forth. In some cases I had to spend much time 
because trains were so far apart. 
It was very interesting to hear the questions asked in dif- 
ferent communities. In one county they were holding court, 
and were discussing whether women would have to serve on 
juries. In another, a trial involving a girl of eleven years’ old 
was causing a great deal of attention, and of course it was easy 
to convince the women that women should be on such a case. 
The women were always interested to hear that women haven't 
guardianship of their children in this State. The women are 
much interested in the May 2 demonstration. 
“I wish you could be here just to feel the lack of opposition. 
It is the rarest thing to find any one who says we are not going 
The greatest difficulty is that the people say, ‘Oh, it is 
I am sure it is 





to win. 
going to carry,’ and we can’t make them work, 
going to carry, but we must do a great deal of work.” 


PLANKS IN PLATFORMS 


The suffragists may be cheered in many States by the pride 
with which the different political parties that have done any- 
thing for suffrage point to that part of their record. With an 
eye upon the women voters of the future, each is eager to show 
that it was “first,” if possible. 

In this connection it is interesting to recall that the Na- 
tional Republican platform adopted at Philadelphia on June 9, 
1872, contained a plank looking mildly toward woman suffrage, 
though not committing the party on the subject. It was put 
in as a sop to the suffragists, and read: 

“The Republican party is mindful of its obligations to the 
loyal women of America, for their noble devotion to the cause 
of freedom; their admission to wider fields of usefulness is 
viewed with satisfaction, and the honest demands of any class 
of citizens for additional rights should be treated with respect- 
ful consideration.” 

The Massachusetts Republicans, in their State Convention at 
Worcester on Aug. 28, 1872, adopted a platform containing a 
woman suffrage plank of the squarest kind. It read: 

“Resolved, That we heartily approve of the recognition of 
the rights of woman contained in the fourteenth clause of the 
National Republican platform; that the Republican party of 
Massachusetts, as the representative of liberty and progress, is 
in favor of extending suffrage on equal terms to all American 
citizens, irrespective of sex, and will hail the day when the edu- 
cated intellect 2nd enlightened conscience of woman will find 
direct expression at the ballot-box.” 

Henry B. Blackwell, who was an ardent Republican, was 
the instigator of both these planks; and he was so happy over 
the second one that he kept it standing for months at the head 
of the editorial page of the Woman’s Journal. 

Some years later the Massachusetts Democrats also adopt- 
ed a suffrage plank, long before that of 1911. 








Equal freedom is the object of sound legislation, and good- 
ness and order will flow spontaneously from free conditions. 
It is because we believe in equal freedom that we believe in 
woman suffrage. Women are entitled to the ballot because 


There is no problem upon which an intelligent woman can- 
In neglecting woman’s help, men 


ife which they leave untouched by legislation. We men re- 





Never shall we have the truly womanly woman until she 


hings of life which affect her and her children often far more 
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THE SECRET 


All the week I have been thinking of the secret of the 
women’s movement and of its possibilities for the future. Some- 
thing wonderful gave it birth, something wonderful has kept it 
alive and buoys it up today. What is it, and how can more of 
it be brought into use? 

The power that made the first two Saturdays in May this 
year landmarks in our National Suffrage history is the same 
power that has made it possible for hundreds of frail women to 
endure the martyrdom of prison and the horrors of forcible feed- 
ing. It is the power that has brought the Woman’s Journal to 
its forty-fifth year and makes it a strong weapon for righteous- 
ness in America, while in England there are a score or more of 
suffrage publications that have survived all forms of persecu- 
tion. : 





The power by which the movement lives seems to be more 

pronounced in England than in America. One needs only to 
look at their‘ papers to see the difference. While the Woman’s 
Journal publishes eight pages, two of the best English suffrage 
papers each publish 24 pages. While the Woman’s Journal car- 
ries but few advertisements each week, the English papers pub- 
lish many pages of advertisements. While the Woman’s Journal 
is sold only occasionally in the United States by a comparatively 
few women, hundreds of English women sell each of the suffrage 
papers every week. 
How do they do it? What is the secret? The same passion 
for women’s freedom leads the American women. There is no 
power, no prestige,-no success that has come to an English 
vaper that may not come to the Woman’s Journal. 
the circulation of our paper to one hundred thousand, to gain 
pages of advertising, to make the paper live up to its oppor- 
tunities and be prosperous, we must have either an immense 
amount of money for circulation purposes, or an immense 
amount of devotion. We are not counting on an immense 
amount of money, but we are counting on a splendid amount of 
devotion. 

We have a organization all over the United 
States. We need to make use of it. Every league in the coun- 
try should pledge co-operation each week according to its mem- 
bership. No league should use less than five copies of the 
Woman's Journal each week. No league is doing its duty if it 
does not regularly use at least five Journals each week and pay 
for them. No league can expect to grow without sowing seed. 
It is agreed on all hands that the best seed to sow is the 
Woman's Journal. , 

Generally speaking, suffragists should not give the Journals 
away. They should sell them. They shou!d treat equal suffrage 
as though they believed it a proud and worthy thing to belong 
to a suffrage league, and they should study to make others want 
to join. They should make them want the suffrage paper, and 
want it badly enough to pay for it. You are ingenious enough 
to do this if you try. 

Will you prove that you care enough for freedom to sacri- 
fice something for it? You need not go to prison. You need 
not submit to inhuman treatment and have your health ruined 
by forcible feeding. You need only pledge the sale of five papers 
per week for every twenty-five members in your league. You 
can do it if you want to, if you really want freedom for women, 


May we count on you? Agnes E. Ryan. 

Be ah aK EWR eR x ORE ee ae wee » member of the 
piulse ewes e see heme umcewae ed Equal Suffrage League, pledge the 
sale of copies of the Woman’s Journal each 
Oe, COIS oO) ib.veikeeateasinseaxvakeee I will do my best 


to have five papers for every twenty-five members of our league 
sold each week, I will persuade at least one other person to 
help me, 


wonderful 


IMPORTANT 

Votes for women has received such a tremendous impetus 
from the recent glorious activities that the public has 
learned what a proud thing it is to be a suffragist, and thou- 
sands will be with us from this time forth and help make our 
future work easier, This is, therefore, the opportune moment. 
Let us make the most of it, and strike while the iron is hot. 

In this connection we ask the steadfast co-operation of all 
the suffrage leagues and associations in a more thorough and 
systematic manner than ever before. We ask that every date 
on which a suffrage meeting is to be held be sent at the 
earliest possible moment to The Woman’s Journal office. A 
postal card notice is sufficient. On the card please state the 
date and place of the meeting, who is to be in charge, and, if 
possible, the name of one person with whom we may communi- 
cate in reference to taking subscriptions and selling papers. 
With earnest co-operation and prompt, systematic work, 
the amount of help we can give the leagues is unlimited. Try it. 
It is a small thing that we ask. Will you arrange that we 
be notified just as soon as the date of a meeting is settled? 
The Woman’s Journal is conducting a big business already. It 
can become flourishing and profitable if everyone does a small 
share. A. E, R. 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


On June 9 the General Federation of the Women’s Clubs 
of the United States will meet in Chicago at the biennial con- 
vention. The Woman’s Journal of June 6 will be a_ special 
Women’s Clubs number, planned especially to interest mem- 
bers ef the Women’s Clubs in political equality and justice to 
women. 

Extra copies of the Women’s Club number may be ordered 
Rates: 5 cents each; 2% cents in lots of 10; 2c each in 
Free sample copies will be mailed to selected lists 
A. E. R. 





now. 
lots of 100. 
sent by our subscribers. 





It is only a few years since Boston and New York women 
shuddered at the idea of suffrage processions. Now the women 
are having them in Alabama and Texas. 





Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman’s course of lectures on 
“Feminism,” given in New York City aroused so much interest 
that she has been called upon to repeat it at Hartford, Conn., 


and Englewood, N. J. 





Illinois suffragists are planning a suffrage banquet for the 





True democracy means, if anything, neither class govern- 





their votes at the recent election. 


by all the people—Ellen Giasgow. 


club women on June 13, during the Biennial of the General Fed- 
eration. 


To bring. 
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POINTS OUT SOME 
INCONSISTENCIES 





Letter Disagrees with Mrs. Mc- 
Cormick and Objects to Sha- 
froth Amendment 

Editor Woman's Journal: 

I would like to point out some 
glaring inconsistencies in the state- 


ment made by Mrs. Medill McCormick 
for the National Congressional Com- 
mittee in support of the new Shafroth 
Amendment as published in the 
Woman's Journal. 

Section 5 in the group headed: 
“Why States Would Ratify This More 
Willingly Than to Suffrage” 
(note the wording) “This 
amendment appeals to a man’s sense 
of fair play. If DOES NOT ASK 
THAT A LEGISLATOR BELIEVE IN 
SUFFRAGE, 
islator to give the women the oppor- 
tunity to see if the people believe in 
it.” 

(The State Legislatures can do that 


Pass 


reads: 


It merely asks the leg- 


now. Could not the supporters of 
States’ rights logically take that 
stand?) 

Section 7 in the group headed: 


on the Anthony 
reads: “All 
voting for this resolution 
record for suffrage.” 


“Effect of its Passage 
members 
will be on 


Amendment” 


Compare the -statements in these 
two sections. 

Sections 1 and 6 of the group head 
ed: “Why States Would Ratify 
More Willingly Than to 


frage” read: “l. 


This 
Suf- 


The amendment asks 


Pass 


merely that suffrage be put up to the 
people. It is difficult for a legislator 
to vote against such a_ proposition. 
6. Few legislators will care to record 
themselves in opposition to  permit- 
ting the people to decide whether the 
question should be submitted or not.” 

This would hold true of State Leg 
difficulty 


has not appeared to the legislators as 


islatures also, where this 


insurmountable, even in States 
where suffrage sentiment has been 
very strong 


Section 8 of the group headed “Why 
Will This Before it 
Passes’ the Amendment” 
“The Demo- 
crats called on Feb. 3 to consider the 
appointment of a Standing Commit-| 


Congress Pass 


Anthony 
House 


reads: caucus of 





tee on Woman Suffrage for the House, | 
Democrat that ‘suf. | 
frage is a State and not a federal 
This proposed amendment |} 
does not disagree with this mandate.” 


dictated to every 


question.’ 





This proposed amendment does, | 
however, disagree with the main ob- 
ject of federal work as undertaken 
by the Congressional Committee of 


the National, covering a period of 45 
years, as agreed to by its conventions. 


Section 2 of the group headed 
“Why States Would Ratify This 
More Willingly Than to Pass Suf- 
frage” reads: “The amendment goes 


suffrage shall 
when the 
it put to 


further, and asks that 


be put to the people only 


people of each State want 


them.” 
with the idea of 
uniform 


Is this in accord 
federal 


national electorate? 


action for a more 

Section 6 of the group headed: “Ef- 
fect of the Amendment if Passed by 
would at 
once become of such vital importance 
that every political party would take 


Congress” reads: “Suffrage 


cognizance of it, and probably write 


the plank in its platform.” Section 
7 of the same group reads: “Candi- 
dates for Congress would adopt a 
pro-suffrage platform and announce 


their suffrage 
tion. 


proclivities before elec- 
Many a new recruit would be 
won for the Susan B. Anthony Amend- 
ment.” 

I see absolutely no ground for these 
two statements except doubtful con- 
jecture, 

Sections 4 and 5 of the group head- 
ed “Effect of the Amendment if Rati- 
fied by the States” read: “4. The cf- 
fect would be the same as if every 
State in the Union had passed the 
suffrage amendment. 5. Every non- 
suffrage State would be converted into 
a ‘campaign’ State.” Section 4 of the 
group headed “Advantages of Passage 
to Suffragists in Non-Suffrage 
States” reads: “If ratified, this amend- 
ment would have the same effect in 
every State as 
ment had already 
Legislature.” 


passed 


None of these statements would be 
true until the suffragists in all these 


if a suffrage amend- 
the State 


THE WOMAN'S 


the voters, which would be no small 
task in the South, the South being, 
according to Mrs. McCormick, “the 
crux of the situation.” 

Section 2 in the first group reads: 
“Such a petition may be filed at any 
time, and may be filed not only once 
but indefinitely until suffrage is 
won.” 

Think of the repeated efforts and 
unremitting toil prophesied and advo- 
cated in this section! 

The Congressional Committee of the 
National has consistently carried out 
the policy of the Anthony Amendment 
since 1869, with the full approval of 
all its conventions. Now the present 
chairman of that committee states in 
Section 9 of the group headed “Why 
Will Pass This Before it 
Passes the Anthony Amendment”: 
“The Anthony Amendment will not 
pass until there are sufficient suffrage 
States to make its passage a political 
necessity.” 


Congress 


It has been the opinion of many 
States that the most important work 


that the National could do as an asso- 


ciation was to render the most active 
and material assistance within their 
power and means to the campaign 
States, of which there are now five. If 
the National Committee has no faith 
in the passage of the Anthony 
Amendment until there are more suf- 
frage States, and thereby agrees that 
the winning of new suffrage States is 
of first importance, why are they 
spending great sums of money in 
federal work, instead of contributing 
it to these campaign States, where the 
labor of an initiative petition is un- 
necessary, and where funds, according 
to the leaders in these States, are des- 
perately needed? 

The three 
the new 


objections to 
appear to me 


principal 
amendment 
to be as follows: 

1. It divides 
the country. 


suffragists all over 

The Anthony Amendment has had 
the support since 1869 of the annual 
conventions, where the members of 
the National Association have their 
one opportunity to direct the work of 
the National, 

2. The Shafroth Amendment fur- 
nishes an excellent excuse for taking 
no action on the Anthony Amend- 
ment, 

It might well appear to Congress as 
a happy way to dispose of the whole 
question of woman suffrage, by foist- 
ing responsibility for it back on the 
States, where it already is. The 
States, after its ratification, would 
still be under the necessity of getting 
a favorable vote from the majority of 
their several electorates. When an 
electorate is educated to that point, 
the State legislators are quite apt to 
respond through their constituencies, 
without any need of federal initiative. 

3. It defeats what I consider to be 
the unanswerable advantage of the 
Anthony Amendment. 

Ratification of the Anthony Amend- 
ment by the required three-fourths of 
the States will force the remaining 
one-fourth into. line. The Southern 
States, for whose special benefit the 


been conceived, will undoubtedly be 
many years in accepting woman suf- 
frage. With this 


long as they cling to their Southern 


of the nation still incomplete. 


the whole matter. 


Constitution of the United States. 


passage of 


Amendment. 


of both measures. 


fall. Josephine Bennett. 
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Shafroth -Amendment appears to have 


new amendment 
ratified, they can still hold back wom- 
an suffrage within their borders as 


prejudices, leaving the real democracy 
This 
statement is made because of my be- 
lief that, having given the National 
Woman Suffrage Association, purport- 
ing to represent the organized suf- 
fragists of the United States, this tool 
for which it is asked, Congress is in a 
logical position to wash its hands of 


I have also yet to be assured on 
good authority of the constitutionality 
of an amendment such as this to the 


Let all suffragists remain firmly 
united in their efforts to secure the 
the Susan B. Anthony 


Division on the part of suffragists 
between two amendments at the pres- 
ent juncture will insure the defeat 


The supporters of the National can 
decide on any variations on the na- 
tional policy at the convention in the 


The Duchess of Marlborough will 
spend a month in America this sum: 
mer as the guest of her mother, Mrs. 
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SUFFRAGE A MAIN 
TOPIC AT COUNCIL 


International Congress Re-elects 
Lady Aberdeen President— 
Sessions at Rome Talk Vote 





The Countess of Aberdeen was re- 
elected president of the International 
Council of Women at the quinquen- 
nial session last week in Rome, by an 
almost unanimous yote. Lady Aber- 
deen will hold office for five years. 
Mrs. Wright Sewall of Eliot, Me., was 
re elected honorary president. 
officers chosen 


Among the other 


are: Mme. Jules Siegfried of France, 
first vice-president; Mme. MHenni 
Forchhammer of Denmark, second 


vice-president; Mrs. Henry Dobson of 
Tasmania, third vice-president; Frau- 
lein Dr. Alice Salomon of Germany, 
corresponding secretary; Mme. Alpen 
Salvador of France, recording secre- 
tary, and Mrs, W. EF. Sanford of Can- 
ada, treasurer. 


Committee presidents were elected, 


as follows: Mrs. Willoughby Cum- 
mings of Canada, finance; Mrs. 
George Cadbury of England, peace 


and arbitration; the Rev. Dr. Anna 
Howard Shaw of New York, suffrage 
and rights of citizenship; Dr. Van 
Dorp of Holland, laws concerning the 
legal position of women; Mme. Avril 
de Sainte-Croix of France, equal 
moral standards and traffic in wom- 
en; Mme. Girard Mangin of France, 
public health; Mrs. Ogilvie Gordon of 
Scotland, education; Countess Danieli 
Canozzi of Italy, emigration and im- 
migration. 

Queen Mary of England has con- 
sented to become patroness of the 
English Council of Women, according 
to an announcement made by Mrs. 
Creighton, one of the British dele- 
gates. Mrs. Creighton, who was 
greeted with great applause, added 
that the English Union was in favor 
of woman suffrage, though not of mili- 
tancy, 

Dr. Anna Howard Shaw, president 
of the National American Woman Suf- 
frage Association, delivered an ad- 
dress in which she showed the gains 
made by woman suffrage during the 
last five years. The speaker’s remark 
that suffrage moves faster and over a 
larger space of the earth than any 
other subject in the same period of 
time” was greatly applauded, 

The Queen of Italy on the after- 
noon of May 9 received the members 
of the Executive Committee and 
greeted them with great cordiality. 
She spoke to each of them and dis 


many subjects, especially those con- 
cerning hospitals, education, and the 
bringing up of children in the various 
countries. She afterward invited the 
women to tea at the palace, 





Suffrage songs are in demand these 
days. Mary Daly, daughter of Judge 
Daly of Yonkers, N. Y., is the author 
of the lines to the tune of “America,” 
recommended by the Official Board of 
the N. A. W. S. A., to be sung at the 
demonstrations On May 2 and widely 
used. 


for more. 





ers enough to meet the demand, 


MAY 16, 1914 


The moving picture houses in Lou- 
isiana find the suffrage speakers such 
a drawing card that they are begging 
Mrs. W. J. Roach says that 
her only difficulty is in getting speak- 
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DR. SHAW TELLS 
ABOUT LOYALTY 
Protests Against Vote of Illinois 


Board Not to Pass National 
Resolutions 








The Executive Committee of the 
Illinois E, 8. A., as noted in our col 
umns last week, passed the following: 


‘Resolved, On account of the mis- 
understanding between the Congres- 
sional Committee of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion and the Congressional Union, and 
in the interest of the whole suffrage 
movement, as well as in the interest 
of fair play for which we all stand, 
the Illinois Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion cannot indorse any resolutions to 
be sent to Congress on May 2, but 
will co-operate in the great national 
demonstration on that day.” 

This called out the following letter 
from Dr, Shaw, which was given to 
the press by Mrs. Medill McCormick: 
My dear Mrs, Trout: 

Your letter of the 13th and the res- 
olution of your board are at hand. 

A great many surprising things 
have happened during the past year, 
which I don't think could have hap- 
pened, under any circumstances, in 
another organization, What right 
have you and your board to pass such 
a resolution when you are auxiliary 
to the National Association, when the 
Union has nothing to do with the Na- 
tional and with the national work? 
You have no more right to take sides 
with the Congressional Union than 
you would to take sides with the Pro- 
gressive party, or the Democratic par- 
ty, or with the anti-suffrage society. 
Kither the States which are auxiliary 
to the National Association should be 
loyal to the National or they should 
withdraw from the National. 

The resolution sent by the National 
was one which ought to satisfy any 
body of women, There are in the Na 
tional Congress several different bills 
in regard to the various constitutional 
amendments. There is a difference of 
opinion in the minds of various socie- 
ties in the National Association. Some 
of the Southern women are so op- 
posed to the so-called Anthony bill 
that they telegraphed their Senators 
to vote against it. The National As- 
sociation, with the earnest desire to 
satisfy and cover all the different sec- 
tions of the country, sent a resolution 
which any reasonable body of women 
could indorse. 

That you should compare the Na- 
tional Association, of which you are 
an auxiliary member, with a local so- 
ciety in Washington, and that you 
draw comparisons between them and 
refuse to stand beside your own Asso- 
ciation, shows a lack of loyalty which 
is unthinkable in an Association like 
ours. ‘ 

As president of a State Association, 
you expect your auxiliary societies to 
be loyal to the State and to support 
the administration. You have no 
more right to do that than the na- 
tional officers have to expect support 
from the Association which has elect- 
ed them. 

That you and your board should 
take sides with an organization with 
which you have no affiliation what 
ever, an organization which is doing 
its best to break up the National so- 
ciety and create discord and dissen- 
tion everywhere in it, and refuse to 
pass a resolution which the National 
Association has sent out, of such a 
character that it is adapted to every 
part of the country, antagonizing no 
group of women and harmonious with 
the ideas of the National Association, 
shows a lack of that sort of loyalty 


cussed with thorough understanding\}2"4 support which you, as president, 


would demand from your own local 
societies, 
Faithfully yours, 
Anna Howard Shaw, President. 


Mrs, 
ply: 

My dear Dr. Shaw: Your commu- 
nication received. Illinois does not 
wish to criticise, judge or condemn, 
and, while the State board is not now 
in session, I know it would be voicing 
its sentiments to state that Illinois 
is loyal to the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association. 

But auxiliaryship in that organiza- 
tion does not mean submergence of 
conscience, and Illinois reserves the 
privilege of deciding ethical questions 
for itself. 

Cordially yours, 
Grace Wilbur Trout. 


Trout sent the following re- 
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HAD GREAT YEAR 
IN BAY STATE 


Massachusetts Annual Meeting 
Reports Distinguished Success 
in All Lines 








A splendid year’s work was report- 
ed at the 45th annual meeting of the 
Massachusetts W. S. A., held in Bos- 
ton on May 1 and 2. 


At the business meeting on the first 
morning, Mrs. Teresa A, Crowley, 
chairman of legislative work, report- 
ed the carrying of the Massachusetts 
Legislature for the suffrage amend- 
ment for the first time, by a vote of 
32 to 2 in the Senate and 168 to 39 in 
the House. “A remarkable thing 
about the legislative work this year,” 
she said, ‘‘was the great response I 
found throughout the State, from all 
sorts of people. Five years ago I 
wrote 250 letters and got only 10 re- 
plies.” 

Mrs, Pinkham, organization chair- 
man, reported 46 new Leagues and 
Committees formed, and a number 
more just ready to be organized. Mrs. 
Marion Booth Kelley reported that she 
had addressed 82 meetings since Sep- 
tember; Miss Margaret Foley, that 
she had addressed 289 in the course 
of the year, speaking in almost every 
city and town of any size, besides do- 
ing two months’ campaigning in Penn- 
sylvania and some work in Washing- 
ton and elsewhere. 

Miss Smith, executive secretary, re- 
ported a great increase in every 
branch of the office work. “In Octo- 
ber, we were ordering literature in 
lots of 500,” she said. “Now we are 
ordering it in lots of 5,000, and cannot 
keep up with the demand.” Miss 
Florence Luscomb, chairman of the 
Committee on Meetings, reported 
that she had supplied 114 speakers to 
106 meetings. 

The report of the Ways and Means 
Commitee, Mrs. Benjamin F, Pitman, 
chairman, showed a remarkably suc- 
cessful year’s work, more than $6,000, 
having been cleared by the Bay State 
Suffrage Festival and Bazar alone, 
besides good receipts from a number 
of other entertainments. The Treas- 
urer’s report was given by Mrs. 
Oakes Ames, the clerk’s by Miss 
Elsie Wulkop. Mrs. Bagley, Massa 
chusetts chairman of Congressional 
Work, reported that she had laid the 
toundations for her work, but eould 
not go forward very rapidly till the 
State Association decided whether or 
not to support the Shafroth amend- 
ment as Well as the Anthony amend- 
ment, or the latter only. 

The two pending amendments to 
the State Constitution were then con- 
sidered. The first was carried, which 
gives the dollar members a represen- 
tative on the State Board of Direc- 
tors. The second, which proposed to 
give them a representative also on 
the Executive Committee, was lost. 

Officers Elected 

President, Miss Alice Stone Black- 
well; vice-president, Mrs. Ellen F. 
Adams; clerk, Mrs. Richard Daven- 
port Coe; treasurer, Mrs. Oakes 
Ames; chairman ways and means 
committee, Mrs. Benjamin F. Pitman; 
chairman organization committee, 
Mrs. Wenona Osborne Pinkham; 
chairman legislative committee, Mrs. 
Teresa A. Crowley; Massachusetts 
member national executive commit- 


tee, Mrs, Gertrude Halladay Leonard. 
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Most of the officers were elected 
unanimously, and none had more than 
a few dissenting vctes. 

Great Growth of Leagues 

The Work Conference in the even- 
ing proved most interesting. Valu- 
able practical suggestions were made 
by Mrs. Pinkham, Mrs. Park, Mrs. 
Harriet Taylor Upton, Mrs. Crowley, 
Mrs. J. P. H. Mahoney and Mrs, Mil- 
lard, and a long list of League re- 
ports followed, most of them showing 
highly encouraging growth in num- 
bers and interest. 

Shafroth Amendment Deferred 

A further business meeting followed 
on the morning of May 2, and the 
question whether to support the Shaf- 
roth amendment was referred to a 
meeting of the State Board of Direc- 
tors, to be held at 585 Boylston street 
on May 16, at 10.30 A. M. All mem 
pers interested were invited to be 
present. 

“Jim the Penman” 

On the afternoons of May 1 and 2 
two delightful performances of “Jim 
the Penman” were given by the Ways 
and Means Committee in the New 
Wilbur Theatre, followed in each case 
by a Thé Dansant in the Lounge of 
the theatre, the hostesses for Thurs- 
day being the Players’ League, Mrs. 
Guy Currier, president, and for Fri- 
day, Mrs. Robert Gould Shaw, Mrs. 
George R. Fearing, Jr., Mrs. Oaks 
Ames, Miss Katherine Fay, Mrs. H. P. 
McKean, Mrs. William B. Wheel- 
wright and Mrs. Louis Agassiz Shaw. 

The wonderful parade and the great 
meeting at Tremont Temple on Fri- 
day evening, were described last 
week, 


SENTIMENT RUNS 
HIGH AT CAPITAL 


(Continued from Page 153) 








tow-Mondell Amendment will come to 
a vote again in this Congress.” 

Senator Thompson of Kansas: 
“None of the objections urged against 
woman suffrage have ever been expe- 
rienced in actual practice. I shall al- 
ways vote for it.” 

Senator Sutherland of Utah: “I ex- 
pect to live to see the day when an 
opponent of woman suffrage will be 
as great a curiosity as an advocate 
was 25 years ago.” 

Representative Mondell of Wyo- 
ming: “I am very proud of this dem- 
onstration, and I feel that it will have 
a beneficial effect on the members 
here, in showing them the strength 
of the movement in their own districts 
all over the country.” 

Representative Rupley of Pennsyl- 
vania: “I believe the granting of 
woman suffrage will do more for the 
moral questions before the people 
than all the ministers in the pulpits 
have been able to do for the last two 
decades.” 

Representative Falconer of Wash- 
ington: “This movement is the sign 
of an advanced civilization.” 

Representative Keating of Colo- 
rado: “I have been for suffrage for 20 
years, and I grow stronger in the faith 
every year.” 

Representative Sabath of Illinois: 
“Ladies, I will be glad to see you all 
in possession of the right so wisely 
exercised by the Illinois women at the 
last election.” 

Representative Knowland of Cali- 
fornia: “We are very glad to see the 
bill reported out from the Judiciary 
Committee, and when it comes to a 
record vote, I am hopeful that the 
sentiment of the country will prevail 
and the question be submitted to the 
States.” 

The Missouri Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation will hold its third annual meet- 
ing on May 18 and 19, at Columbia. 
Addresses are expected from Dorothy 
Dix and Mrs. Medill McCormick, as 
Well as from many Missouri speakers. 





Dr. Ernest Bernbaum is noted for; 
his inaccurate statements 
woman suffrage. 
that there was not a scintilla of evi-| 
dence that Trenholme, Gill’s opponent 
for Mayor of Seattle, would have al- 


lowed brothels and gambling houses, Eau Claire, in a recent interview. “A 
to operate upon payment of a license democracy means a rule by the peo- 
ple; the women are part of the people, 
and as long as they have no voice in 
holme would take this course; but Dr.| the government, there is no true 
democracy. 
women does not detract one iota from 
| her womanliness or her delicacy.” 


fee. The organ of the State Federa-| 
tion of Women’s Clubs said that Tren-, 
Bernboum will not admit any evi 
dence that disagrees with his own | 
anti-suffrage views. 
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COLLEGE WOMEN’S | 
TAND ON VOTE 
By Wilbur H. Siebert, A.M., Pro- 


fessor of European History, 
Ohio State University 





What is to be the attitude of col- 
lege-bred women towards equal suf- 
frage? I suppose that no general an- 
swer can be given as yet to that ques- 
tion; but this much may be said, 
namely, that the natural atmosphere 
of co-educational institutions is un- 
questionably favorable to the develop- 
ment of the idea. In mixed classes 
the young women more than hold 
their own, and are treated with the 
respect their attainments deserve by 
their male classmates, no less than by 
their teachers. In a recent election 
to Phi Beta Kappa, out of fourteen 
seniors chosen eleven were women, 
and out of four juniors, three were 
women. 

When we turn to the filling of class 
offices, which is managed entirely by 
the students themselves, the girls take 
part in the elections on the same 
terms as the young men, and they get 
their share of the offices as a matter 
of course. One or another class may 
break up into cliques or factions, but 
it is not along the lines of sex. The 
women are accorded equal rights, un- 
less, indeed, the customary choice of 
a male member of the class to be its 
president should be regarded as a par- 
tial denial of such rights; but usually 
the office of vice-president goes to a 
woman. This practice, however, meets 
the universal approval of the young 
women themselves, who could make a 
stand against it, if they so desired. 
There is, then, the spirit of fair play 
in co-educational institutions in the 
distribution of elective offices, and 
that spirit is surely conducive to an 
attitude favorable to equal suffrage 
among women trained in such insti- 
tutions. 

At a recent meeting of some three 
hundred women graduates of various 
institutions, the call having been 
issued to women resident in Ohio, a 
resolution in favor of equal suffrage 
was adopted without a dissenting 
voice, although a few anti-suffragists 
are known to have been in attendance. 


The death of Nordica removes a 
good friend of equal suffrage, and one 
who used her beautiful voice gener- 
ously in its behalf. 


A year from last Saturday it will 
be well to remember that wearing a 
white carnation isn't all there is to 
the idea of 
Globe. 


Mother’s Day Boston 


A prominent man expressed curi- 
osity to know who was responsible 
for planning the formation of the Bos- 
ton suffrage parade. Some military 
man is generally secured to do this 
work for a big parade of civilians. It 
was a surprise to him to learn that in 
this case the women did it them- 
selves and with thorough success. 





In California where women vote, 
the wages of the women clerks in the 
civil service have been made equal 
to those of men. In England the pos- 
tal service has just spent $5,000,000 
raising the pay of its men clerks and 
has at the same time reduced the pay 
of its women clerks so that they now 
get half what the men do.—Women’'s 
Political World. 





The Writers’ Equal Suffrage League 
of Boston held its annual meeting 
Monday night. A _ constitution was 
adopted and these elected: 
President, Miss Louise Stanwood; 
first vice-president, George Leonard; 
second vice-president, Kugenie 
Frothingham; corresponding  secre- 
tary, Miss Anne Cheney; recording 
secretry, Mrs. Hutchins; treasurer, 
Miss Agnes Smith. The officers con- 
stitute the executive committee, Wil- 
liam Dean Howells was elected an 


officers 


Miss 





against; and the women should have a Voice in 
He lately declared} determining conditions affecting their 


honorary member. 





“The State is a community of homes, 


children while they are at home as 
well as after they leave home,” said 
the Rev. Father A. B. C. Dunne of 


The use of the ballot by 
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Sir Johnston Forbes-Roberrtson, 
is an ardent believer in equal suffrage. 
He is one of the vice-presidents of the 
Men's League for Woman Suffrage in 
cngland, of which the president is 
the Right Honorable the Earl of Lyt- 


ton and the General Secretary, 
George FE. Startup. Mr. Startup 
has just written The Woman’s 


Journal, in paying for his subscrip- 
tion: “I should like to take the op- 
portunity of expressing our congratu- 
lations to you on the excellence of 
your paper, which is very much appre- 
ciated by our members over here. We 
read it with the greatest interest, and 
wish it every success,” 


HOUSE OF LORDS 
VOTES ON BILL 


Reject Suffrage but is Unusually 
Aroused — Opponent Admits 
Success in States 








The British House of Lords by a 
vote of 104 to 60 rejected last week 
the woman suffrage bill giving women 
the parliamentary franchise. The 
action of the Lords in itself is of little 
consequence, because the English gov- 
ernment rests not with them but with 
the House of Commons. The event is 
of significance, however, because of 
the unusual interest taken and the 
large vote given the measure by the 
conservative upper house. It is al- 
most unprecedented that any bill for 
the extension of the franchise should 
originate in the House of Lords. 

Among those who voted for the bill 
were Viscount Morley of Blackburn, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the 
Bishops of London, Hereford Bangor 
and St. Asaph. Those who voted 
against the bill included the Marquis 
of Lansdowne, Viscount Esher, the 
Marquis of Salisbury, the Earl of 
Halsbury, and the Duke of Northum- 
berland., 

Lord St. Aldwyn, in debating 
against the bill, said the success of 
suffrage in the United States was not 
an argument applying to the United 
Kingdom. Men were in the majority 
in the States, he observed, while they 
were in the minority in the British 
Isles. 

The New York Independent of May 
11 has a symposium on the Colorado 
situation. Senator Helen Ring Robin- 
son presents the view of “An On- 
Looker,” while the president of the 
United Mine Workers of America and 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., present their 
respective sides. 

The Headquarters of the New Jer- 
sey W. S. A. has been moved from 
Newark to Plainfield, to be under the 
direct superintendence of its  presi- 
dent, Mrs. E. F. Feickert. It will be 
known as the executive office, and 
will conduct no local propaganda 
work. The Newark Suffrage League 
will keep open the old Headquarters, 
largely sup- 


which it has always 


ported. 





Girl graduates of a school in Oak- 
land, Cal., will receive not only their 
diplomas but material from which 
they will make their graduation 
dresses. The purchasing agent for the 
school is to be a dressmaker, buying 
all the materials and measuring the 
cloth according to the size of each 
graduate. Did not Mrs. Helen Lor- 
ing Grenfell tell us (after three terms’ 
experience as State Superintendent of 
Publie Instruction in Colorado) that 
when women are given the ballot 
more attention rather than less is 
paid to “the old-fashioned womanly 
arts”? 








West Street Nursery & Creenhouse Co. 


69 WEST STREET, READING. 


Let us do your planting this spring. 


dollar spent, and we guarantee our plants. 
te an Italian garden and give a visit with advice free. 
Telephone for his name and address. 


mend us. 


Reading 283-R 


We can save you twenty-five cents on every 


We plant everything from a pivet hedge 
Your neighbor will recom- 


HORACE B. KEIZER, Proprietor 


PLANTING DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES. 
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F. S. ROOT COMPANY, 6 BEACON ST 
Boston. Business Publicity Service. Send 
for price list, Advertising letters. Cir 
cular letters Addressing, mailing 
Telephone 3172 Haymarket. ; 











To Authors and Publishers: 

We are printers of many well known 
publications, among them “7%e Woman's 
Journal.” If you have a book or a book- 
let, @ magazine or a newspaper to bring 
out, write us. Open day and night. 

E. L. GRimEs CoMPANY, 
122 Pearl St., Boston, 








This pamphlet illustrates that 
eating.” 


in practice. Price, 2 for 5c. 


Stone Blackwell 


each, Per 100, $1.50. 


3c each. Per 100, $2.00. 


100, $1.00. 


requests. 
paid per 100, $2.17. 


100, 75c. 


Postpaid, 85c. 


Michigan and Montana. 


Blackwell 


NEW LITERATURE 
THE TEST OF EXPERIMENT 


“the proof of the pudding ia in the 
It is up-to-date testimony from officials and prominent people 
who are residents of the enfranchised States. 
da for it gives the opinions of those who know how equal suffrage works 


AN OPEN LETTER TO CLERGYMEN-—By Alice 


A pamphlet reprinted from the Woman’s Journal of March 7, in 
answer to the open letter sent by the Antis to clergymen 


MISS BLACKWELL’S REBUTTAL 


A reprint from the Woman's Journal of March 21, of Miss Black 
well’s speech at the Congressional Hearing at 
fragists will want this masterly refutation of anti arguments 


THE THREE-FOLD MENACE 

A reprint from The Woman’s Journal of Jan 
Alice Stone Blackwell upon the sozalled menaces to American institu- 
tions of militancy, “feminism” and Socialism. 


A TRUE STORY—By Carrie Chapman Catt 

This is the story of the little Chinese girl who was made a slave 
It is reprinted from The Woman’s Journal in response to hundreds of 
Price, postpaid, 3c each, or 2 


THE LAND OF COUNTERPANE—A Postcard 


Reprinted from The Woman’s Journal 
thing to send as an “entering wedge.” 


LIQUOR VERSUS SUFFRACE 


A flyer reprinted from The Woman's Journal and Collier’s Weekly 
showing organized opposition of liquor interests to equal suffrage in 
Price 2c each. 


SUFFRAGE AND TEMPERANCE—By Alice Stone 


The demand for literature on suffrage and temperance has beer 
overwhelming, and this four-page pamphlet will fill a real need. 
just the thing to use in debates and 
each, Per 100, $1.00. Postpaid, per 109, $1.02. 


tom Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Assw., soston’ mass 


It is effective propagaa 


Price, 2c 


Washington. All suf- 
Price, 


10, of an editorial by 


Price, 2c each. Per 


) 


for 5c. Per 100, $2.00. Post- 


of February 8. Just the 
Price, postpaid, lc each. Per 


Per 100, 30c. 


It is 


Price, postpaid, 2¢ 
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585 Beylston St 

















cation. 


desired. 
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AGENTS WANTED 


We want to communicate with an energetic 
agent in every city and town in this country to 
solicit subscriptions to The Woman’s Journal. 

We can quote advantageous terms. 

This is an opportunity for something move 
than a canvasser’s connection: it offers per- 
manent lucrative work as part of our organi- 


Send with your reply references irom svf- 
fragists in your vicinity. 


Correspondents in small towns particularly 


Address Circulation Department, 


585 Boylston Street, Boston 
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Float of National Congressional Committee. 


Motto: 


“The N. A. W. S. A., organized in 1869, supports Bristow-Mondell resolution, drafted by Susan B, Anthony in 1874, first, last and always.” 








PARADERS ASK VOTE OF CONGRESS 


(Continued from Page 153) 

until after the east front of the Capi- 
tol, scene of many an historic event, 
had been the place of a great demon- 
stration, says the Washington Post. 
Massed on the great flight of steps in 
the center were as many of the 
marchers as could stand there, includ 
ing the chorus. Others were grouped 
at the foot of the great staircase. 

Facing this assemblage at some dis- 
tance across the Capitol plaza was the 
cavalry section, drawn up in dress 
parade. Then the multitude sang 
with all possible feeling “The March 
of the Women,” Dr. Ethel Smyth's 
song. Next the same voices were lift- 
ed in “America,” and after that in the 
strains of “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner.” 

Procession Starts Down Avenue 

At 3 o’clock a squad of mounted 
police wheeled out of Executive ave- 
nue, near the White House, into Penn- 
sylvania avenue. Then came the suf- 
frage flag, borne by Mrs. Jessie Hardy 
Stubbs, By her side was Miss Lena 


Hitchcock, carrying the Stars and 
Stripes. Mrs. Juliet Barrett Rublee, 


grand marshal of the parade, rode 
rext, accompanied by four aides, and 
escorted by the cavalry section. 
Section after which had 
been formed in neighboring streets, 


section, 


fell into line, and the parade swept 
down toward Fifteenth street, thence 
to the avenue again, and down that to 
the Capitol by way of First 
northwest and Delaware avenue. 
Thousands Watch Marchers 

There were thousands on _ the 
streets to watch the parade, but the 
police saw to it that there was no in- 
terference. With a zeal, born both of 
special orders by Superintendent 
Sylvester and the memory of the crit- 
icism which followed the trouble of a 
year ago, the police worked with a 
vim. 

Four young women marched near 
the van, carrying a 20foot banner, 
which proclaimed the cause of the 
parade. In letters a yard long this 
hanner demanded the passage of the 
nation-wide Bristow-Mondell amend- 
ment now before Congress. The 
young women were Miss Helen Pil- 
lans of England, Miss Rose Winslow 
of New York and Miss Annie Salis- 
bury and Miss Nellie S. Spencer of 
Washington. 

A little behind them were the offi- 
cers of the Congressional Union— 
Miss Alice Paul, Miss Lucy Burns, 
Mrs. Donald R. Hooker, Mrs. O. H. P. 
Belmont, Mrs. Gilson Gardner, Miss 
Elsie Hill, Mrs. William Kent and 
Mrs. Lawrence Lewis. 


street 


Yellow Float in Line 

The same demand was set forth in 
large type by an enormous yellow 
float put in the parade by the Con- 
gressional Committee of the N. A. W. 
S. A. At one end of the float was a 
picture of Susan B. Anthony, at the 
other the semblance of Dr. Anna H. 
Shaw. The float was surmounted by 
a huge American flag. 

The officers of the committee 
marched just ahead of their float. 
They were Mrs, Medill McCormick, 
chairman; Mrs. Antoinette Funk and 
Mrs. Sherman M. Booth. Following 
the float was the Washington Woman 
Suffrage Council, with Mrs. Glenna 
Smith Tinnin, its chairman, at the 
head. She was accompanied by Mrs. 
Meder, who has been prominently 
identified with the suffrage work in 
Chicago; Mrs. Winslow, the Congres- 
sional chairman, of Philadelphia; 














Mrs. Virginia Watrous, and other 
members of the Washington council 
and the Pennsylvania State delega- 
tion. 

Children Carry Flowers 

One of the stellar sections of the 
parade was the children, who carried 
baskets of flowers and were linked to 
one another by lovely floral wreaths 
and festoons. They were applauded 
heartily by the crowd, 

The Socialists were ablaze with red 
emblems. The women and children 
of this section wore white, as did 
nearly every other woman and child 
in the parade, but the Socialists had 
all the red insignia of one kind or an- 
other they could accumulate, and they 
had managed to accumulate a good 
deal since the announcement by the 
anti-suffragists that they would wear 
red flowers in counter-demonstration. 
Red is the Socialists’ color, so one of 
their great flaming banners bore the 
inscription: “Welcome, Antis, to Our 
Another banner cried in 
searlet letters on a background of 
white: “Here Is the Real Menace; 
Isn't it Awful?” 


Colors.” 


Coachmen Wear Roses 

These flamboyant oriflammes made 
at least one spectator of the parade 
gasp with astonishment and perhaps 
indignation. She was a haughty- 
looking woman whose elaborate car- 
riage had been halted near the Capi- 
tol grounds. To show her sympathy 
With the antis she had caused coach- 
man and footman to insert in their 
liveries two red roses. They were big 
flowers, but they dwindled into in- 
significance alongside of the Socialist 
insignia. 

The parade had many vretty color 
effects. Two women of the chorus 
wore green chaplets and green stoles 
over their white robes. All along the 
line the yellow sashes of the march- 
ers contrasted pleasingly with their 
white waists and skirts. 

March in Hollow Square. 

The marchers of the Congressional 
Union were in a big hollow square, 
the files of which carried connecting 
yellow ribbons. Some of the cavalry 
wore capes of 
orange lining. 


section white, with 
The great yellow float 
of the Congressional Committee added 
to the vividness of the parade, and the 
many colored flowers of the children’s 
section made a charming variety. The 
background of it all was white, the 
color of the marchers’ gowns. 

After the children had passed came 
various sections of adult suffragists. 
“In the Home” one banner read. The 
next,was “In the Field.” There fol 
lowed in the order named wage-earn- 
ers, artists, actresses, writers, and the 
college section. Interspersed among 
the sections were nine bands, all un- 
der the general direction of Sol Min- 
ster, whose own band was in the van. 

Colleges Are Represented 

In the college section were repre- 
sentatives of Bryn Mawr, Smith, Vas- 
sar, Wellesley, Goucher, Howard and 
the Woman’s Medical College of Penn- 
sylvania. The law section followed 
the college women, the Washington 
College of Law and the active practi- 
tioners having large delegations. A 
host of kindergarteners marched be- 
hind the women lawyers. 

Among the writers were Miss Zona 
Gale, Mrs. Rheta Childe Dorr and Miss 
Edna Kenton, Mrs. Adelaide Fair- 
banks Timmons, wife of Lieut. Tim- 
mons, U. S. N.; Miss Helen Reimer 
and Mrs. Marie Manning Gash. Mrs. 














Harvey W. Wiley led the Homemak- 


ers and Mrs. Agnes Johnson the pro- 
fessional women. Miss Dorothy 
Kirchway marshalled the social and 
political sections. Among the march- 
ers in the Progressive party section 
was Miss Dorothy Morgan, niece of 
Gifford Pinchot, and a _ prominent 
Washington society girl and eques- 
trienne. She wore on her sleeve a 
red bandana, as did Senator Poindex- 


ter and Representatives Murdock, 
Knowland, McDonald of Michigan, 
Thompson, Bell, Hinebaugh, Bryan 


and Falconer. 
other marcher. 


Youth and Age Side by Side 
Youth and age were represented in 
the Anthony League. This old district 
suffrage organization had a large num- 
ber of marchers and two automobiles 
in the parade. In one of the cars was 
the youngest member of the League, 
the seven-weeks-old daughter of Rep- 
resentative Stone of Illinois. Little 
Miss Genevieve Stone wore a yellow 
ribbon and jonquils, besides the long- 
est skirt, proportionately, in the 
parade. She made the journey in her 
mother’s arms, The oldest member 
was Miss H. M. Young, who is 87 
years old and one of the most enthu- 
siastic suffragists in the country. 

After the kindergarteners had filed 
by, spectators saw members of the 
clergy, osteopaths, dentists and 
a large number of these trim 


young women—librarians and journal- 
ists. 


Senator Clapp was an- 


nurses 


Host of Social Workers 

The social workers were next in 
line, this section including social 
friends, clubwomen, mem- 
bers of the W. C. T. U., and Woman's 
Relief Corps. The political section 
followed, and then the various State 
delegations, among which Maryland 
and Pennsylvania were prominent. 

In the cavalry section there rode as 
Mrs. Rublee’s aids, Mrs. John Jay 
White, Miss Louise Bridges, Miss Mar- 
jorie Critten and Miss Mary Stabler. 
Other equestriennes were Miss Mil- 
dred Getty, Miss Minna Gill, Miss Lil- 
lian Steid, Mrs. W. Spence Harvey, 
Philadelphia; Miss Frances Valentine 
and Mrs. N. C. Jennings. Another 
mounted figure in the parade was Col. 
George A. Armes, U. S. A., retired. 
Col. Armes was in full uniform. Mrs. 
Armes was one of the marchers, being 
marshal of the Democratic women’s 
division. Sergeant M, I. Raedy led the 
mounted policemen. 


workers, 


The State delegations came in this 
order: Wyoming, Colorado, Idaho, 
Utah, Washington, California, Arizona, 
Kansas, Oregon, Illinois, Alaska, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Ohio, Missouri, New 
Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Iowa, 
Alabama, Connecticut, Delaware, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, In- 
diana, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Mississippi, 
New Hampshire, New Mexico, North 
Carolina, Oklahoma, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, 
Vermont, Virginia, West Virginia and 
Wisconsin. The Marylanders, 400 
strong, led by Mrs. Donald 
Hooker and Mrs. George S. Latimer, 
known as “the little general.” 

The automobile section was last. 
There were not many of them. Many 
women who marched own cars, but 
they preferred to demonstrate more 
vigorously for the cause. The children 
of the Socialist Sunday School were in 
two large auto busses. 

Demonstration at Capitol 


were 





When all these sections and delega- 


tions had arrived at the Capitol they 
were directed into line on the steps by 
Mrs, Rublee and Mrs. George Odell, 
who had charge of the marshals of the 
foot sections. Mrs. Ruth Astor Noyes 
was her aid. 

There were many thousands in the 
Capitol grounds to see the parade 
draw up in review on the steps, and 
every window on the east side of the 
capitol was filled with/spectators, The 
steps of the north and south wings of 
the east front were black with men 
and women. 

In the rotunda a committee of Con- 
gressmen received the appointed dele- 
gates. On this committee were Sen- 
ators Thomas, of Colorado; Brady, of 
Idaho; Clapp, of Minnesota; Bristow, 
of Kansas; Owen, of Oklahoma; La 
Follette, of Wisconsin; Sterling, of 
South Dakota, and Thompson, of Kan- 
sas; and Representatives Knowland, 
of California; Bryan, of Washington; 
Keating, of Colorado; Helgersen, of 
North Dakota; Roberts, of Oklahoma; 
Moss, of West Virginia; Raker, of 
California, and Stone and Madden, of 
Illinois. 

Before the parade, a mass meeting 
was held at the Belasco Theatre, Mrs. 
William Kent, wife of Representative 
Kent of California, presiding. Mrs. 
Rheta Childe Dorr declared the dem- 
onstration marked the close of 66 
years’ struggle, and she thought the 
will of the people had been made 
plain in the resolutions adopted all 
over the country last Saturday. 

“We have come to ask Congress to 
adopt the Bristow-Mondell resolu- 
tion this session, and they will do it,” 
she said. 

Senator Bristow of Kansas received 
an ovation when he rose. He said 
no real argument could be made 
against suffrage except prejudice. He 
urged his hearers to work day and 
night for the resolution, and im- 
pressed upon the workers the impor- 
tance of concentrating their efforts in 
the States where amendments are 
pending. 

“We will get a vote in the House 
at this session,” said Representative 
Mondell of Wyoming. 

Miss Caroline Lexow, Field Secre- 
tary of the Women’s Political Union 
of New York, urged votes for women 
and predicted success. 

A resolution that the meeting call 
on Congress to pass at once the Bris- 
tow-Mondell resolution was offered by 
Mrs. Ernest Thompson-Seton of Hart- 
ford, Conn., and unanimously adopted. 

In response to a plea for funds with 
which to carry on the fight, made by 
Mrs. Donald Hooker of the Congres- 
sional Union’s Executive Committee, 
$3,000 was pledged in a few minutes. 


The annual meeting and conference 
ot the New England Woman Suffrage 
Association will be held at 585 Boyls- 
ton street, Boston, next Tuesday, 
May 19. Business meeting at 11 
A. M.; conference at 2.30 P. M., in 
New England Women’s club rooms. 
Among the invited speakers are Mrs. 
T. N. Hepburn, president of the Con- 
necticut W. S. A.; Miss Helen N. 
Bates, president of Maine; Miss Mar- 
tha S. Kimball, president of New 
Hampshire; Mrs. Fanny Rastall Wy- 
man, president of Vermont, and Miss 
Elizabeth Upham Yates, president of 
Rhode Island. Miss Alice Stone 
Blackwell will preside. All interested 
are invited. Come and bring your 





friends. 


LAST LAUGHS 


Want Both 


When suffragist young ladies 
Say “yes” to men who woo, 
Each thinks she is entitled 
To a vote and voter, too. 
—Christian Science Monitor. 


One newspaper refers to suffrage 
day in a headline as “the nation’s yel- 
low day,” but there is little doubt that 
if all the women were allowed to vote 
some of the yellow streaks in politics 
would sooner or later be obliterated 
—Portland Press. 


“Do you believe, sir, that on election 
day the women should be at the 
polls?” 

“Yes, sir,” the crusty bachelor un- 
expectedly replied—‘at both of ’em— 
north and south.’—Harper’s Monthly. 


“Does the baby talk yet?” asked a 
friend of the family. 

“No,” replied the little brother, dis- 
gustedly. “He don’t need to talk. All 
he has to do is yell, and he gets every- 
thing in the house worth having.” 


Two Washington youngsters were 
visiting their father’s country place in 
Virginia. One of them observed: 

“Marie, I don’t.see how cows can 
eat grass. Do you?” 

Marie considered, and then replied: 

“I suppose it’s like this: When the 
cOWS are young, the mother cow keeps 
saying to her children, ‘If you don't 
eat grass you shan’t have any pie.” 





It was at a District Conference in a 
Methodist Church in Illinois. Dr. 
Hixon had made a fine address on The 
New Financial Plan, in which he urged 
that only the men of the church should 
be used in making the Every-Member 
Canvass. After his address he called 
for questions. One good old local 
preacher got up and propounded this 
poser: “Doctor, I have a church that 
has forty members, thirty-nine women 
and one man. How can that churen 
make this Every-Member can-VAS 
with nobody but men on the teams?” 
The congregation was convulsed, but 
the doctor was stumped. 


Why We Oppose Pockets for 
Women 


i1.—Because pockets are mot a nat- 
ural right. 


2.—Because the great majority of 
women do not want pockets, If they 
did, they would have them. 

3.—Because whenever women have 
had pockets they have not used them 

4.—Because women are expected to 
carry enough things as it is, without 
the additional burden of pockets. 


5.—Because it would make dissel- 
sion between husband and wife as to 
whose pockets were to be filled. 


6.—Because it would destroy man’s 
chivalry toward woman if he did not 
have to carry all her things in his 
pockets. 


7.—Because men are men and wom 


en are women. We must not fly i0 
the face of nature. 


8.—Because pockets have been used 
by men to carry tobacco, pipes, whis 
key flasks, chewing gum and com 
promising letters. We see no reasoD 


to suppose that women would wus 
them more wisely.—Alice Duer Millet 
in New York Tribune. 








